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N some writings of mine on judgments of value considered as 
evaluations, there was no attempt to reach or state any con- 
clusion as to the nature of value itself.!. The position taken was 
virtually this: No matter what value is or is taken to be, certain 
traits of evaluative judgments as judgments can be formulated. 
One can assuredly consider the nature of impersonal judgments, 
such as ‘it rains,’ without going into the physical and meteoro- 
logical constitution of rain. So it seemed possible to consider the 
nature of value-judgments (as evaluations, not just statements 
about values already had) without consideration of value, just as, 
once more, one might discuss deliberation without analysis of 
things deliberated upon. 

The outcome soon showed the mistake. There was a tactical 
error in connection with the present status of the discussion. 
There was much interest in value, and little in the theory of 
judgments, and my essay to disentangle the two only gave the 
impression that I was trying in a roundabout way to insinuate a 
peculiar theory concerning value itself, or else that because I did 
not discuss value I thought it of little importance as compared 
with instrumentalities. But the error was more than one of 
mode of presentation, as, indeed, might have occurred to me in 
considering the analogy between evaluation judgments and 
deliberation. For if deliberation constitutes a distinctive type of . 

1 Essays in Experimental Logic, essay on “ Judgments of Practice,” pp. 335-389, 


and THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, “Valuation and Experimental Knowledge,” 
vol. XXXI, pp. 325-351. 
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judgment, it is because there is a distinctive type of subject- 
matter; not that it is necessary to go into details about special 
matters deliberated upon, but that certain generic traits need to 
be registered. For as Aristotle remarked long ago, we do not 
deliberate concerning necessary things, or things that have 
happened, but only about things still contingent. Hence to 
make out that deliberation is representative of a distinctive 
logical type, it is necessary to show that genuinely contingent 
subject-matter exists. And my theory regarding evaluation 
judgment involved a similar implication regarding value as its 
subject-matter. The present article is, accordingly, an attempt 
to supply the deficiency by showing that the nature of value is 
such as not only to permit of but to require the general type of 
judgment sketched in the previous writings. 


I. 


In undertaking this task, it is possible to evade the question of 
the definability or indefinability of value. Obviously, value is 
definable in the sense that things possessing it can be identified 
and marked off and the property which serves as the ground of 
their demarcation can be indicated. Definition by pointing or 
denotation is indeed the ultimate recourse in all empirical matters, 
and that is the only kind of definition required as a preliminary 
for our purpose. Thus Ogden and Richards in their chapter on 
the Theory of Definition say that ‘symbolization’ is the simplest, 
most fundamental type of definition, and illustrate its nature as 
follows: “If we are asked to what ‘orange’ refers, we may take 
some object which is orange and say ‘Orange’ is a symbol which 
stands for This. . . . But, it will be said, This merely tells us that 
‘orange’ is applicable in one case; what we wish to know is howit 
is applicable in general. This generalization may be performed 
... by the use of similarity relationships. We may say 
‘Orange’ applies to this and to all things similar in respect to 
color.”” ? 

As it would be mere affectation to undertake the task of such 
empirical pointing de novo, discussion may be abbreviated by 
setting out from the widely held belief that wherever value is 


2 The Meaning of Meaning, pp. 217-218. 
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found there something called bias, liking, interest is also found, 
while conversely, wherever these acts, attitudes or feelings are 
found, there also and only there is value found.* Such a one to 
one correspondence leaves us with many questions unsettled, as 
will shortly appear, but it suffices for the purposes of a prima facie 
identification. 

The questions left unsettled cluster about the import of the 
terms ‘liking,’ ‘bias,’ ‘interest,’ etc. That these terms are vague 
and ambiguous I should have supposed to be a notorious fact, 
were it not that so many writers of this school seem to assume that 
their meaning is determinate, uniform and agreed upon; so much 
so that, with the exception of Perry and Santayana, they do 
nothing more than to mention them. For purposes of contro- 
versy, against the theories of value which deny correlation of 
value with any human or subjective attitude, such a procedure 
doubtless suffices. But for an understanding of value, some 
correlation being conceded, it is fatally defective. 

For the conceptions are used so broadly and diversely as to be 
specifically meaningless. Instead of pointing to any discriminable 
group of objects, the gesture is a sweeping one to a very 
extensive section of the horizon. Thus Picard gives as synonyms 
“like, demand, admire, approve, wish, want, etc.,”” and seems to 
feel that the requirement of specification is met by saying that 
these are all expressive of feeling. Yet it is a notorious fact that 
‘feeling’ is one of the vaguest terms in all psychological literature, 
being sometimes used to express any kind of emotion or affection, 
sometimes to cover ‘conative’ tendencies, impulse and desire, and 
sometimes restricted to an experience of pleasure and pain. 
Obviously wish, want, demand are what are usually called con- 

* Perry, on “The Definition of Value,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XI, pp. 141- 
162. Prall, University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 11, No. 2 (with 
bibliography), ‘‘Study in the Theory of Value;"" Jbid., Vol. IV, p. 77, “‘ The Present 
Status of the Theory of Value;"’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XX, pp. 128-136, 
“In Defence of a ‘Worthless’ Theory of Value;"’ Jbid., Vol. XXI, “Value 
and Thought Process.” Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, pp. 138-54. Picard, 
Values, Immediate and Contributory, (N. Y., 1920), and ‘‘ The Psychological Basis of 
Value,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XVII, pp. 11-20. Bush, “Value and 
Causality,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XV, pp. 85-96. Kallen, “Value and 


Existence,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. X1, pp. 264-276, and essay of same title in 
Creative Intelligence, pp. 409-467. 
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ative, while admire and approve are affectional attitudes, with the 
implication of an ideational content. What is more important is 
the fact that want, desire, wish, demand, all imply the lack or 
absence of an object, a longing or craving for something not given, 
while admire and approve, though they may attach to either the 
present or the absent, do not involve a craving to bring some 
absent and lacking object into realized existence. And if we add 
another term usually included, namely, ‘enjoyment,’ it is clear 
that value defined in its terms entails the actual presence or 
givenness of the object enjoyed, and is in so far antipodal to want, 
wish and demand. 

Certainly a large arc of the horizon is already subtended. But 
we cannot stop here. Want and desire are notoriously ambigu- 
ous. Sometimes they are used to denote attitudes which connote 
the presence of an idea, an idea of the object wanted; sometimes 
they are used to express a wholly blind affair, blind, that is, as 
respects even a dim and shadowy conception or representation of 
an object. The same point comes out more clearly in the use 
of the words bias and interest. I do not say that these terms are 
heteronyms; but bias readily suggests an attitude prior to 
thought and wholly independent of an idea, while interest, to 
most minds, connotes interest 1m something mentally recognized; 
a concern for, if not actual identification of the affectional atti- 
tude with something, instead of, like bias, a blind tendency 
toward something. At all events, we have little in the way of 
definition until we know whether the element of idea is or is not 
excluded. 

The distinction just made points to another phase which must 
be specified. Bias, whether blind or not, and interest both point 
to an active factor, one of concern and caring, a tendency to look 
after, to further, promote, the well-being of something outside 
one’s self. They are of course attitudes of the subject, but they 
are attitudes which involve (whether consciously or not) an object 
qua object, as enjoyment for exampie need not do, and as ‘feeling’ 
in some of its many meanings does not. And it is notorious that 
the same ambiguity is attached to ‘love’ and ‘affection.’ Some- 
times they are used to designate a simple state of a subject, and 
sometimes an attitude that goes out to and cultivates, exacts, the 
well-being of its objects. 
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The same distinction may be stated in another way. Is the 
attitude of the subject described as liking, preference, interest, 
bias, understood in a behavioristic sense or in the sense of a state 
or process of consciousness as the latter are defined by intro- 
spective psychology? The distinction may be made clearer by a 
quotation from Santayana: ‘Desire and will, in the proper 
psychological sense of these words, are incidental phases of 
consciousness. . . . At the same time the words desire and will 
are often used, in a mythical or transcendental sense, for those 
material dispositions and instincts by which vital and moral 
units are constituted.””"* Now I have not found that most 
writers even raise the question as to the sense in which they use 
such a word as preference; whether to designate the bare ‘feeling,’ 
or state, of contentment in contrast with some feeling of discom- 
fort, or to mean what common sense usually means— an active 
tendency to go out after, or to maintain and hold onto one object 
to the active elimination, exclusion or warding off of another. 
It makes however an enormous difference, even apart from the 
inclusion or exclusion of the ideationa! factor, which meaning is 
implied; an enormous difference, that is, for the identification of 
value. For the first rules out of the ‘definition’ of value an 
element of ‘objective reference’ while the other implicates it. 

I should perhaps have included the name of Prall among those 
who have at least attempted to specify the idea of liking. He 
expressly states that it is ‘affecto-motor,’ and denies that it in- 
cludes any element of thought or judgment; and in his last 
writing says, ‘‘ Value is thus constituted in tropisms, if you like.” 
Such phrases seem definitive in recognizing an act toward an 
object, in thinking of an object as integrated in the act. Yet in 
the immediate context (p. 122) he says, ‘‘values to be such are 
felt and the feeling of an animal that has any feeling is all that is 
needed to give a situation where there is value.’’ Hence what he 
means is probably only that a tropism is the cause of a feeling, 
while value connects with feeling as such. The same impression 
is derived from p. 124, where he speaks of Woodworth’s intimating 
that feeling is the ‘body’s instantaneous impulse to accept or to 

* Winds of Doctrine, pp. 145 f. I do not know how the use of the terms ‘proper’ 


and ‘mythical’ respectively are to be reconciled with the position of Mr. Santayana 
discussed in the sequel, but the distinction is clear, independent of these epithets. 
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be rid of.’ Now if it is an act of acceptance and getting rid of 
which identifies liking and hence value, then the objective refer. 
ence (contained in any behavioristic account) is indubitable, 
But he seems to mean rather that feeling can itself be genetically 
accounted for on the basis of such responses, while the feeling, no 
matter how caused, is what constitutes value. At all events, 
there isa dilemma. If the terms ‘affecto-motor’ and tropism are 
taken seriously, then liking is not a feeling but is an act, having 
objective consequences and relationships like any act. If 
‘feeling’ is the key-word, then the apparent specification procured 
by the words affecto-motor and tropisms is wholly illusory, and 
we are left with that psychological morass of vagueness and 
ambiguities, ‘feeling,’ as our determinant of value. 

The more one reflects upon the vast scope of the terms which 
are used to name the attitude which is used to distinguish cases 
of value, and notes how these terms denote incompatibie as well 
as diverse attitudes, and notes also that the method@of escape 
from these inconsistencies is recourse to some word which is 
neutral only because it is vague and ambiguous, the more, I think, 
will one be ready to admit that the gesture of pointing has been so 
indefinite in the instances under discussion, that all it points to is 
some region of the horizon of experience in which a personal or at 
least animal attitude is implicated, and an attitude which is not 
primarily cognitive in nature. Yet denial that ‘liking’ is cogni- 
tive need not preclude a perception of an object, nor moreover of 
an object so connected with liking as in some sense to justify as 
well as to evoke it. For example, Mr. Prall, who in his latest 
writing seems to feel obliged to eliminate entirely any intellectual 
element, had written earlier: “It is the perception not merely of 
the features themselves that counts, but of the features of objects 
as responsible for the likings these objects have called out. This 
is the basis of appreciation and of critical evaluations.” ® 

Readings in this field have accordingly convinced me of the 
justness of the remarks of Ogden and Richards.* In distin- 
guishing between words that are used symbolically to stand for 
and refer to an object, and words used emotively, and after saying 


5 Univ. of Calif. Publications, Vol. IV, p. 100. 
* The Meaning of Meaning, pp. 227-228, in connection with a discussion of the 
theory of definition. 
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that the emotive use is more common than is usually allowed for, 
they goon tosay: ‘‘ The word ‘good’ may be taken as an example. 
It seems probable that the word is essentially a collection of 
homonyms, such that the set of things, roughly, those in con- 
nection with which we have heard it pronounced in early years (a 
good bed, a good kick, a good baby, a good God) have no common 
characteristic. But another use of the word is often asserted to 
occur . . . where ‘good’ is alleged to stand for a unique unalyz- 
able concept. . . . This peculiar ethical use of ‘good’ is, we 
suggest, a purely emotive use. When so used the word stands for 
nothing whatever, and has no symbolic function. Thus, when 
we so use it in the sentence ‘ This is good,’ we merely refer to this, 
and the addition of ‘is good’ makes no addition whatever to our 
reference. When, on the other hand, we say ‘T7h#s is red,’ the 
addition of ‘is red’ to ‘this’ does symbolize an extension of our 
reference, namely, to some other red thing. But ‘is good’ has no 
comparabl@symbolic function; it serves only as an emotive sign 
expressing our attitude to this, and perhaps evoking similar atti- 
tudes in other persons, or inciting them to actions of one kind or 
another.”’ (In a footnote, it is explained that this assertion of a 
purely emotive status refers only to the alleged indefinable ‘good ;’ 
not to uses of ‘This is good’ where ‘good’ refers to ‘this’ in a way 
that also refers to other things similar to ‘this’ in a designated 
respect). 

If I may put my own gloss on these words, I should say that 
such an emotive situation is exemplified when a child spontane- 
ously claps his hands in the presence of some affair, perhaps 
saying, in addition, ‘Goody-goody.’ ‘Goody-goody,’ in the 
words of our authors, ‘merely refers to this;”’ it makes no ad- 
dition to or difference in the emotive attitude itself. It is as 
ejaculatory as the clapping of the hands. It has meaning, (the 
‘symbolic reference’ of the authors) only for the bystander who is 
familiar with an intelligent, not-purely-emotive use of ‘good,’ a 
use which implies reference to something beyond the attitude 
itself. To seek in such a case for a meaning and then to use this 
meaning to ‘define’ good, is like seeking for an intrinsic meaning 
in ‘Oh, Oh!’ Some bystander may impute meaning to a sigh, 
through taking it, because of reference to objects other than the 
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sigh, as the expression of a saddened state. But the sigh as mere 
immediate existence has no such meaning; it is emotive only, 

These considerations point to two conclusions. There exist 
direct attitudes of an affective kind toward things. They are 
more than feelings; they are motive or motor in being emotive, 
They doubtless are accompanied by or result in ‘feelings’—that 
is, they have their own qualitative colorings. The most funda- 
mental of these attitudes are undoubtedly—taking biological con- 
siderations as well as more direct observations into account— 
appropriation, assimilation, on one hand, and exclusion, elimi- 
nation, on the other hand. Certain acts of going-out to meet, and 
of turning away from may properly be regarded as minor degrees 
of these acts, or as partial assimilations and rejections. For, 
biologically, it is clear that these latte: acts are temporal oper- 
ations, not instantaneously complete, so they have lesser and 
fuller phases. So conceived, ‘liking’ might be generically defined 
as the act of welcoming, greeting; ‘ disliking ’ as the aqHof spewing 
out, getting rid of. And in recognizing that an organism ténds to 
take one or other of these two attitudes to every occurrence to 
which it reacts at all, we virtually include such acts as admitting, 
accepting, tolerating as fainter cases of greeting, and such acts as 
omitting, passing quickly by or over, etc., as fainter cases of 
expulsion. 

The second point is that while these acts, attitudes and dispo- 
sitions do not in their immediate occurrence define, or confer any 
meaning upon ‘good’ (since immediately they are nothing but the 
acts which they are, so that ‘liking’ denotes not good or a 
good thing but just the act of liking), nevertheless they may be 
indispensable ingredients in the meaning ‘good.’ It is possible, 
namely, that nothing would be in existence to which the word 
‘good’ might intelligibly refer if there were not things which are 
directly assimilated and spewed forth. In this case, these acts 
would be necessary although not sufficient conditions of value. 
In other words, we are back to the need of further specification, of 
differential qualification, of the attitude involved in the experience 
of value. 

Ogden and Richards ‘ in passing ’ suggest as a definition of good 
“that which we approve of approving.” If we identify the 
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‘approving’ which is the object of approving with what the text 
calls ‘greeting,’ then the ‘approving of’ it clearly cannot be just 
the same approving over again (for this would be equally emo- 
tive), but designates approving with a qualification— presumably 
reflective approval in some sense of reflective. Again, Mr. Prall 
finds an example of the attitude he holds to constitute value in a 
ruminating cow, chewing itscud. And of this act, he says: ‘‘She 
is having elementary esthetic enjoyment in each chew, or perhaps 
more strictly in each impulse to go on chewing, ruminating, 
contemplating, as an infant is having such enjoyment when it 
chews on a teething ring, or Aristotle’s God when he contemplates 
the universe.”’’ Far be it from me to dogmatize on the precise 
nature of the experience of animal, infant or God. But it is 
significant that Mr. Prall takes the distinctively human and 
metaphorical meaning of ‘ruminating’—namel]y, as meditative, 
contemplating—and attributes it to cow and infant. Possibly 
he is justifted. I am not informed. But if the act be of sucha 
kind, then it is the act of assimilating qualified, not in its bare 
occurrence. And since the qualification is by something con- 
templated, or by an objective reference, whether to cud, or to 
impulse and its consequences, or to the Aristotelian rational 
universe, to which the rudimentary or developed esthetic enjoy- 
ment is attached, the enjoyment is not bare feeling. The act is 
thus characterized by more than bare feeling; it and feeling alike 
are qualified by the objects to which they are directed and at- 
tached. Objective differences of a specifiable nature thus inhere 
in them. 

This is more than can be said of the mere ejaculatory attitudes 
of greeting and riddance. As far as I can see there is nothing in 
the wide universe which may not at certain times, by certain 
agents, and under certain circumstances be accepted or rejected: 
another way of reaching the conclusion that these acts fail to 
define good and bad. Only when the acts are qualified by some 
as yet unmentioned differential condition do they have any force 
which is discriminative of a ‘this’ (instead of being ‘this’ over 
again in toto) and which is additive, lining up the ‘this’ selected 
with other things “similar in some designated respect.” 


? Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXI, p. 122, italics mine. 
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II. 


In Mr. Perry’s article, a definite and significant qualification is 
introduced. He defines value as satisfaction, fulfillment, consum- 
mation of interest, and uses this differential complex to discrimi- 
nate the otherwise simple term ‘liking.’* He is also explicit as to 
the implication of objective reference. ‘‘There must be a term 
toward which interest or bias is directed. There can be no 
liking or disliking unless there be something liked or disliked.” 
And we might add, as even more to the point, there can be no 
value except as there is some object in which the liking is fulfilled 
or frustrated. Moreover, he explicitly recognizes the difference 
between the attitude of enjoying which involves possession and 
presence and that of desiring, attempt to get or get rid of, which 
involves absence and movement. He asks, “ Does value consist 
at bottom in having what you like or dislike, or in getting what you 
like or dislike?”’ He replies that since neither quiescent enjoy- 
ment alone nor progressive effort alone appear satisfactory 
notions, the two dispositions may be unified. ‘‘ This appears pos- 
sible if we recognize the motor factor in feeling and the factor of 
prospective possession in desire. To like a present object is to 
seek to prolong it; and is thus not a purely static phenomenon 
after all. To consummate desire is to achieve the object by the 
expenditure of effort, and is thus not merely a matter of non- 
possession.”’ 1° 

The qualifications thus introduced seem to me wholly in the 
right direction. I do not propose to criticize them, but to point 
out what seem to me the implications of this objective reference 
thereby introduced, as to an ideal or ideational factor in value. 
In further discussion, I go beyond anything said or suggested 
by Mr. Perry, and of course he is not to be held to any endorse- 
ment of the use made of his conceptions. 

In fulfillment of interest, as involving both active movement 
(even if only movement to retain and perpetuate) and possessive 
enjoyment (if only in present anticipation) there is found, 

8 Op. cit., pp. 149, 150. 

* Incidentally, it may be pointed out that this conception allows for the fact, 
which the other theory does not, that disliking may be connected with a positive 


value or good—namely, when it is adequately fulfilled. 
10 Op. cit., p..150. 
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obviously and truistically, change, movement, and a change or 
movement such that it is marked by tendency to pass from one 
relation between subject and object to another relation between 
them. This difference of relationships is, of course, contained 
in the idea of fulfilling, consummating; it implies a change from 
arelatively non-fulfilling status of the object with respect to the 
attitude of the subject into a relatively fulfilling status. It thus 
involves a mediate factor in the liking which defines value or 
good. It precludes any definition of value in terms of any purely 
momentary attitude. 

It might be questioned whether the idea of fulfillment is not in 
general and of necessity an idea which implies a temporal process 
characterized by a particular kind of change, namely, tendency in 
a direction which introduces qualitative difference between 
beginning and termmus. Nothing, it can reasonably be argued, is 
fulfillment except as referred to an antecedent state and a process 
of development or growth out of it into something else. But in 
this case, it is not necessary to appeal to these general consider- 
ations. By description, the kind of fulfillment which is in ques- 
tion is one which unites movement and possession. 

It is therefore pertinent, and it would seem logically obligatory, 
to specify the nature of this change which takes place. In the 
first place—this point is tautological, but advisable to make 
explicit—it is not just a change in or of the subject; it is a change 
in the relation of subject and object, such that any change which 
takes place in the subject, (such as from uneasiness to compla- 
cency or from quiescent comfort to active enjoyment) is con- 
ditioned upon the change in its relation to the object. The 
change in the state of the subject as such—like a bare change in 
its feelings—does not identify any case of value. Secondly and 
more definitely, the change in the relationship of subject and 
object may be described as a change from relative distance or 
absence to possession and presence; from insecurity to security, 
from unreadiness to readiness, from de facto appropriation or 
assimilation to an assimilation recognized to be the fruit or end- 
term of the activity—the choice and preference—of the subject. 

This conception introduces into the very constitution of value 
objective reference, and thus factors which are ideational and 
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open to inquiry. This is the same as saying that @ value not 
being immediate is also not final in the sense of being so con- 
clusive that it is closed to criticism and revision. A thing may be 
taken to be a good and yet not be a good, just as a thing may be 
taken to be red and yet not be red. Much of the talk about 
‘immediate’ value confuses, I believe, a number of different 
things. Immediacy of the quality in the abstract means nothing 
except that valueness is valueness; it is what itis. The assertion 
that a particular thing which has been taken to be a value is a 
value is, on the other hand, an additive and instructive statement, 
‘synthetic’ in the Kantian sense. It signifies that the thing has 
been found, upon suitable examination and test, to possess the 
quality attributed to it. As such, the quality is of course 
‘immediate;’ any quality is immediate when it exists. But this 
is far from signifying that the thing in question possesses it in an 
immediate, that is an unconditioned, self-evident and unquestion- 
able way just because a given ‘feeling’ is instantaneously presént. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the property of being a food on 
the part of any thing is relative to the organic functic . of nutri- 
tion. Because an animal is hungry it seeks food. Were there 
no such things as nutritive assimilation and hunger there would 
be no such things as food; the plants and animals that now serve 
as foods might exist just the same, but they would not be toods. 
Nevertheless being hungry does not constitute a thing into a food, 
although it leads to a thing being taken or treated asa food. The 
matter of being a food is eventual; it depends upon what happens 
after the food is taken as food, whether it nourishes or not. And 
this is an objective matter, capable of investigation and ascertain- 
ment on an objective basis. If value be defined as fulfillment of 
interest, the analogy between ‘liking’ and hunger on one side, and 
food and value on the other is, I think, clear and instructive. 
Value may be ascribed or imputed, just as a particular substance 
may be taken into the system for food. And the ascription or 
imputation may in both cases consist in a manner of behavior, of 
treatment, rather than in any reasoned-out process. But since 
the existence of value depends upon the outcome—the fulfilling 
or institution of a determinate change of relationship—the thing 
may not after all be a value. The taking and finding, as an 
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immediate affair, is at a venture; it is hypothetical; it postulates 
a subsequent process which as matter of fact may not take place. 
And it is, I suppose, a commonplace that even the most ardent 
desires and seekings often end in disappointment and disillusion; 
the thing sweet in the seeking turns out bitter in taste actually 
achieved. It is almost a proverb that things pleasant in antici- 
pation are not so pleasant in realized possession. This fact is just 
what should be expected on the theory which connects value with 
a specifically and objectively conditioned mode of ‘liking;’ it is 
difficult to see how it is to be reconciled with the theory that liking 
as bare immediate feeling is enough to determine a value. 

I hesitate to involve Mr. Perry in any liability for my account, 
since there are in his article occasional indications that he does 
not mean by fulfilling, consummating interest in a temporal, 
objectively conditioned process. He may mean that the mere 
momentary presence of a thing as an object or recipient of 
‘interest’ is a fulfillment of the latter. The importance of the 
issue justifies a hypothetical discussion of this position. He says 
of the ‘‘alleged tertiary qualities of value’’ that they appear “to 
be either modes of attitude or impulse, and thus motor, or sensory 
qualia which are localizable in the body. . . . Similarly I con- 
clude that interest is not an immediate cognition of value qualities 
in its object, but is a mode of the organism, enacted, sensed, or 
possibly felt, and qualifying the object through being a response 
to it.”" The more obvious meaning of this passage is that 
interest can be treated as an immediate, in the sense of instan- 
taneous, condition of the organism, and that its immediate play 
upon, or direction toward, an object constitutes that object a 
value. I arise in the morning tired and cross, and in as far as that 
attitude expresses itself toward things and persons they are 
thereby clothed with negative value. Such a view, however, is 
contrary to the apparent meaning of the passage regarding the 
implication of ‘progressive effort’ along with present enjoyment. 
Apart from a question of consistency, we have the fact that the 
inclusion of ‘progressive effort’ leads to conclusions that are to 
my mind in agreement with the findings of common-sense experi- 
ence. When I give way to irritability, I feel as if things were of 


"Op. cit., p. 153. 
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negative value, I take them that way, but the contrast of such 
cases with the instances in which there is progressive movement 
reveals that things and persons which I felt towards in this 
antagonistic way on this account may fulfill interest and hence 
really have value. This, of course, is the same as saying that 
bare feeling and instantaneous taking are not enough to determine 
value, or that feeling is not its adequate sign and proof.” 

If the idea of fulfillment of interest be taken in its natural sense, 
then every experience in which value figures is one in which there 
is an idea, or thought, of the relation which some object bears to 
the furthering or frustrating of interest. The state of being bored 
is all one with the fact that an object is now stale, flat and 
unprofitable—that is, with the fact that it issotaken. The state 
of being highly sanguine is all one with a future desired object 
being taken to be practically sure of attainment. The state of 
being covetous is all one with the fact that a certain object is 
taken to be one which must if possible be possessed. Experience 
shows that as a matter of fact objective reference precedes subjec- 
tive reference. Reference to a subject instead of to an object is 
extrinsic and reflective. It is indeed only another mode of 
objective reference; that is, some tediousness of the object is 
accounted for in terms of an unusual state of the subject. Other- 
wise to say ‘I am bored’ and ‘It is tedious’ are merely two phrases 
to express exactly the same fact. 

The doctrine that appreciation or prizing, cherishing, holding 
dear, liking as fulfillment of interest, includes an element of 
thought, an idea which is at least an implicit judgment, means 
then that there is an idea of an object and of the object’s con- 
nection with the self (or that of the self with it), such as may be 
appealed to in order to justify, confirm, or render dubious or false 
the imputation of value to the object. This clearly is not at all to 
assert nor to imply that the judgment in question is one of value. 
It is of an object. But this idea of an object is an ingredient or 

1? As the clause “interest is not an immediate cognition of value qualities in its 
object” indicates, Mr. Perry is here discussing another question, namely, whether 
or no appreciation, liking, interest, etc., in constituting value is also a knowledge or 
judgment of it. Hence the passage cannot be taken as conclusive upon the point 


raised in the text. Upon the fact that the experience of value is not a judgment or 
knowledge of value, I agree, of course, with Mr. Perry. 
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constituent in a non-cognitive appreciation. Failure to dis- 
tinguish between judgment of an object and judgment of value is 
the reason why, I take it, critics have charged me with holding 
that the experience of value is itself rational, judgmental, instead 
of primarily an affecto-motor one. 


Ill. 


We come now to the explicit discussion of the ideational or 
ideal factor. A reference to so-called presuppositional or 
grounded values will serve to make the transition. There are 
values of the following sort: A man esteems a picture, thinking it 
to have been painted by Leonardo; if he finds reason to hold it is 
an imitation, his liking alters. Or a man admires a building, 
thinking it is made of stone; he finds it constructed of painted 
lath and his immediate affectional attitude changes. Now the 
hypothesis argued for in the previous section may be thus stated: 
Every case of value is a case of a presuppositional value, their 
generic presupposition being: Any thing is ‘liked’ or esteemed as 
(on the ground that) it is taken to further or retard a moving 
preference for one object rather than another. 

The significance of this position for the topic in hand is evident. 
A presupposition may be in agreement with or contrary to fact. 
Hence the ‘liking’ may be well or ill grounded; in an intelligible 
sense the value will then be true or false; or more correctly, only 
apparent or else genuine and ‘real.’ The distinction between 
apparent and real good, whether in matters economic, ethical, 
esthetic or logical, thus has a basis and a valid import. Mr. 
Perry in speaking of presuppositional values says such values 
“may be tested by determining the truth or falsity of the as- 
sumptions which mediate them. . . . A valuation [appreciation] 
that is undisturbed or fortified by increased light is in a special 
sense a true valuation or a genuine value.’’'* Now if all cases of 
the occurrence of values are cases of grounded values, then they 
are all either ill or well grounded, and are subject to examination, 
to reflective inquiry on account of factors contained within them. 

The treatment of Santayana may be used as the basis of a 
discussion of the nature of judgment of values. Physics, the 


4 Op. cit., p. 160. 
22 
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science of existence, is but half of science, and feeling, as exis. 
tential, is subject-matter of physics. The other half, the more 
interesting and fundamental half of science, is dialectic. This, 
not being founded on existence, is founded on intent. “No 
existence is of moment to a man, not even his own, unless it 
touches his will, and fulfils or thwarts his intent. . . . The flying 
moment must be loaded with obloquy or excellence if its passage 
is not to remain a dead fact.””"* Ethics and mathematics are two 
applications of dialectic. ‘‘ Purposes need dialectical articulation 
as much as essences do, and without an articulate and fixed 
purpose, without an ideal, action would collapse into mere motion 
or conscious change.” * ‘So a man who is in pursuit of things 
for the good that is in them must recognize and (if reason avails) 
must pursue what is good in all of them. Strange customs and 
unheard-of thoughts may then find their appropriate warrant.” “ 
Questions regarding the good, he says, are more or less habitually 
involved in confusion, because physical and dialectical questions 
are not distinguished. ‘“‘Why anyone values anything at all, or 
anything in particular, is a question of physics; it asks for the 
causes of interest, judgment, and desire. To esteem a thing good 
is to express certain affinities between that thing and the speaker; 
and if this is done with self-knowledge and with knowledge of the 
thing, so that the felt affinity is a real one, the judgment is 
invulnerable and cannot be asked to rescind itself.”” "7 And he 
goes on to say that the science of ethics has naught to do with 
causes: “‘ What ethics asks is not why a thing is called good, but 
whether it is good or not, whether it is right or not so to esteem it. 
Goodness, in this ideal sense, is not a matter of opinion, but of 
nature. For intent is at work and the question is whether the 
thing or situation responds to that intent. . . . To judge whether 
things are really good intent must be made to speak; and if this 
intent may itself be judged later, that happens by virtue of other 
intents comparing the first with their own direction.” 

The necessity for intent in any event that constitutes a value is 
equivalent to recognition of the objective mediation which has 


4 Life of Reason, Pt. V, p. 167. 
15 Idid., p. 200. 
16 Jbid., p. 201. 
17 Ibid., p. 214. 
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been insisted upon. The purpose of the quotations at this point, 
however, is not so much to confirm the account given by appeal 
to authority, as it is to indicate the nature of knowledge of the 
good. The passages indicate what the chapter on “Rational 
Morality’’ makes still more explicit, (i) that this knowledge is 
essentially clarification of intent, through (ii) explication of what 
it implies, so that a man becomes aware of what other things he 
intends in intending this particular object, so that (iii) such an 
explication inevitably leads to comparison of different intents and 
to unification, organization of various intents into a compre- 
hensive harmonized, a consistent and far-seeing, plan of life, 
while (iv) in the course of this process new goods, and hence 
intents, present themselves while things good in first intent are 
discovered not to be good, because their realization implies 
thwarting of other and more inclusive intents. 

To this exposition of Socratic morality I have nothing to add. 
It assumes intents and intents as expressing, conveying, not 
merely issuing from, vital bias. The account of why a particular 
intent occurs is existential, psychological, a discovery of a man’s 
blood and training, the happenings of his brain cells and fibres. 
But he says that ethics begins where this causal inquiry leaves 
off. The question I would raise is whether there is not a closer 
connection between the causal and dialectical inquiries than Mr. 
Sanatayana allows. 

To raise this question is not to doubt that confusion and harm 
result when propositions pertinent to the two inquiries are con- 
fused. It signifies rather that (i) the dialectic itself can be 
accomplished only by the aid of causal, existential inquiries, and 
(ii) that its outcome can be made effective in life only by the aid 
of existential inquiries. In this case, physics—as defined by Mr. 
Santayana—is an indispensable ingredient of moral theory and 
practice, and not merely an unavoidable preliminary. And in 
saying this I do not think I go contrary to the spirit, the intent, of 
Mr. Santayana’s writing, although there is an immediate or 
physical clash with some of his statements. For, to take the 
second and simpler point first, he certainly would be the first to 
uphold that in dealing with values, which are “the principle of 


"Op. cit., p. 215. 
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perspective in science no less than of rightness in life,” '® the 
outcome of dialectic is futile unless it be embodied in some change 
of direct intent. Since dialectic of value exists for the sake of 
intent and value, incarnation in existence is its own goal and 
consummation, and not an extraneous ‘application.’ Clearly the 
question of how effective embodiment is to take place, is an 
existential question, and it will be skilfully or unsuccessfully 
handled in the degree in which we have a technique based on 
knowledge of matters of fact, anthropological, historical, physio- 
logical. 

This principle applies, it seems to me, equally to the first 
mentioned point. The greater the moral importance of dialectic, 
the greater is the importance of the performance of the required 
dialectic. And dialectic is not self-executing; its performance is 
a matter of occurrence, that is, of existence; it can be secured only 
in virtue of causal considerations. To initiate a development and 
clarification requires an intent over and above the intent to be 
clarified. This additional intent depends, by description, upon a 
pertinent and congenial liking. Mr. Santayana’s own chapters 
on morality are a persuasive invitation to add a new liking ora 
more urgent liking to the likings we already have, namely a liking 
for reason. And he knows well enough that the success of 
any such effort, the property that differentiates it from futile 
preaching, is command of an effective causal technique.”® All 
this, I take it, is simply an amplification of the principle of Mr. 
Santayana that physics and dialectic meet at both top and 
bottom, beginning and end, together with a recognition that these 
beginnings and endings are constantly recurrent, not remote from 
each other—that is, any stage of the dialectical development 
expresses recourse to an occurrence instead of being self-per- 
petuating. 

The conclusions to be drawn from such a position are general, 
applying to esthetic and logical criticisms as well as moral. In 
the first place, there are the development of intent constituting 

” Op. cit., p. 217. 

2° See pp. 234-238, pages which it seems to me evince an excursion into Spine 


zistic naturalism, and an acknowledgment that Socratic dialectic must be supple 
mented by the causal art of constructing a just society in order that dialectic may 


either occur or be effective, 
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what is sometimes called ‘immanent’ criticism. This involves at 
least a disclosure of meaning. In the case of literary criticism, 
for example, the clarification of an author’s intent will include a 
clearer manifestation than the text affords—or at least, one which 
renders it easier of access and understanding. This is the prime 
requirement, and without it a book may be reviewed, praised or 
blamed but not criticized. Then there may be a survey of his 
various meanings, a synthesis with a view to determining con- 
sistency and range, the coherence of the values contained and 
implied from their own point of view. And this operation may 
revise meanings set forth, may reveal new and unexpected values, 
and in so far be itself ‘creative.’ 

From the existential point of view, criticism will undertake an 
inquiry into the source of the ‘liking’ which is expressed in the au- 
thor’s point of view, the quality and direction of hisintents. This 
approach or attack (in the literal sense) will of course depend 
upon, and, in the degree of its sincerity, reveal the critic’s own 
bias and interest. The saying ‘De gustibus, non disputandum,’ 
however, is either just a maxim of politeness or a stupid saying— 
a precept of courtesy if taken as a warning against that disputing 
which consists in a sheer pitting of likings against each other, the 
‘You are’ and ‘You aren’t’ of childish quarrels; stupid if it 
means that likings cannot be gone behind, or be made subject to 
inquiry as to their productive causes and consequences. Too 
often the saying erects our own ignorance and incapacity into an 
inherent trait of values. For it must be admitted that the 
psychological, biographical, social and historical knowledge which 
would make possible an effective causal discussion of likings is 
largely conspicuous for its absence. But it is silly to take this 
practical limitation as if it were something inhering in the very 
nature of tastes and their objects. Even as it is, an intelligent 
and honest judge can usually reveal to a person something 
instructive about the source and workings of the likings that are 
expressed in his intents and values which he did not know 
himself—provided, this disclosure is made the objective of 
criticism. 
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IV. 


We now return to our original topic and problem. Criticisms 
as judgments are like judgments of deliberation in that they 
imply that the subject-matter, values or goods, always contain a 
reference beyond what is directly given. Wherever there is ap- 
preciation, esteeming, prizing, cherishing, there is something over 
and above momentary enjoyment, and this surplusage is a sense 
of the objective relationships of what is enjoyed—its status as 
fulfilling prior tendencies and contributing to further move- 
ments." A valuative judgment is therefore not a mere statement 
that a certain thing has been liked; it is an investigation of the 
claims of the thing in question to be esteemed, appreciated, 
prized, cherished. This involves the old and familiar distinction 
between an apparent and a real good, so that, subject to the 
meaning given these terms upon the basis of our prior discussion, 
the object of all criticism is to determine whether an apparent 
good, something taken to be good, under more or less hidden and 
unavowed conditions, or ‘presuppositions,’ actually meets and 
satisfies these conditions. This article is too long to permit of 
any attempt to show that such critical judgments are of the 
nature of judgments of practise or what should be done, but if it 
has been successful in accomplishing what it set out to do, it 


clears the ground for the identification. 
Joun DEweY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


“% Thus viewed, the gap between the type of definition which has been considered 
and the seemingly more objective definition of Brown—adequacy of potentiality— 
and of Sheldon—help in completing or furthering some tendency already present— 
is not so great as at first sight seems; the disparity between them and any definition 
in terms of purely immediate liking is absolute. See Brown, “‘ Value and Poten- 
tiality,"" Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XI, pp. 29-37; Sheldon, ‘“‘An Empirical 
Definition of Value,” ibid., pp. 113-124. . 














DILTHEY’S METHODOLOGY OF THE 
GEISTESWISSENSCHA FTEN. 


— has attracted little attention in America and 

England.' His fundamental viewpoint, that the meaning 
of man’s life is discovered in history, is rather foreign to the 
American and English mind. It seems more remarkable, that 
even in Germany Dilthey was little known during the greater part 
of his life, and has found wider recognition there only since the 
beginning of our century. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the natural 
sciences exerted an ever-increasing influence over the non-natural 
sciences. Their method, which had been used with such singular 
success in the investigation of natural phenomena, was now 
employed in the field of the mental sciences with like expectations. 
It was to give to these sciences the same exactness and finality 


1I have found only two discussions of Dilthey’s work in English. Cf. Mind, 
Vol. XXIII, p. 425, and Ludwig Stein, ‘‘ Historical Optimism: Wilhelm Dilthey,” 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXXIII, p. 4, July, 1924. Prof. C.H. Herford in 
his paper “‘Is there a poetic view of the world?" Proc. Brit. Ac., Nov., 1916, p. 423, 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Dilthey. A few words on the life and works of 
Dilthey may, therefore, not be amiss. 

Dilthey was born in 1834. After studying at the University of Berlin he began 
his career as a university teacher at the University of Basle. In 1882 he was called 
to the chair of philosophy at the University of Berlin, to succeed Lotze. He re- 
mained there until his death in 1911. He became a member of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences in 1887. Dilthey traversed the entire field of the Geisteswis- 
senschafien: philosophy, religion, psychology, history, literature and sociology. 
Of his first systematic work, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, only the first 
volume appeared. A complete exposition of his philosophical views is found in Das 
Wesen der Philosophie, published in 1907, as his contributary chapter to the volume 
on Systematische Philosophie in Hinneberg’s Kuliur der Gegenwart. The most 
popular of his works is the volume of essays on Lessing, Goethe, Novalis and 
Hoelderlin which he published in 1905, under the significant title: Das Erlebnis und 
die Dichtung. Most of his other writings were first published in the Archiv fuer 
systematische Philosophie, of which he was a co-editor, and in the Berichte und 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Dilthey’s collected 
works, with introductions by his pupils, are now being published by Teubner in 
eight volumes. For this article compare especially Prof. Mich’s Vorbericht to vol. 
V. See also the bibliography by Hans Zeeck, Archiv fuer systematische Philosophie, 
vol. XXV, pp. 154-161. The collected works will be referred to throughout as Ges. 
Schr. 
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which distinguished the conclusions of the natural sciences, 
Dilthey held that for the mental sciences, which he called, 
following Mill, the Getsteswissenschaften, the natural scientific 
method is insufficient. They require a method of their own. 
The quest for such a method inspires all his writings from the first 
to the last. His Introduction to the Geisteswissenschaften, pub- 
lished in 1883, represents the first great attempt to create a new 
logic of the non-natural sciences.?. But as long as the prevailing 
ideal in these latter sciences remained the strict causality of the 
natural sciences, few students, outside a small circle of interested 
friends, followed his work. The first decade of our century saw 
the turn of the tide, and Dilthey came into his own. In the field 
of the social sciences Professor Gottl’s writings indicated the new 
departure.* More definite, still, was the influence of Dilthey in 
the science of literature. The positivistic method of Scherer and 
his school had resulted in a reaction against mere analysis. 
Scherer’s lectures on Goethe’s Faust helped, for instance, Professor 
Rickert to settle the question of his future profession. Jakob 
Minor, Scherer’s greatest pupil, admitted the shortcomings of his 
master’s method and warned against the cult of parallel passages 
and influences. And to find the new synthesis one turned to 
Dilthey. Professor Unger’s monumental work Hamann and the 
Enlightenment (Hamann und die Aufkiaerung) was indebted to 
Dilthey for its method.‘ Professor Oskar Walzel in an article on 
“Analytische und Synthetische Literaturforschung’’ pointed to 
Dilthey’s geisteswissenschafiliche method as the new standpoint. 

Traces of many writers are found in the pages of Dilthey’s 
books. They may be taken as influences or indebtedness; but 
his true importance is not settled through them. To Dilthey the 
first requirement for any real and productive critique was the 
mastery of large masses of knowledge in different fields.’ Sucha 
writer therefore cannot be fairly judged by his borrowings. His 


2 Max Weber, Gesammelie Aufsaetze sur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 43. 

3 Max Weber, op. cit., p. 4. 

4For further influences in literary science see Unger, ‘‘ Moderne Stroemungen,’ 
Die Literatur, Vol. XXVI, pp. 65 ff. 

5 Cf. Euphorion, Vol. 11, pp. 273 ff. 

* His references to Husserl show that the eagerness to follow the development of 


all thought remained with him to the end of his life. 
7 Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, p. 424. 
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value must be sought in the new, fruitful combinations which he 
may have discovered, and in the method he followed to discover 
them. 

It is possible to describe Dilthey’s method without considering 
its history. His own procedure, always to show his problem in 
its historical setting, arose from the conviction that “the history 
of the development of the great thinkers illuminates their system 
and is indispensable for the understanding of the human mind.” ® 
Not all problems require the historical method; and not a few of 
Dilthey’s historical digressions could have been omitted without 
detracting from the clarity and definiteness of his discussion. 
Yet the full significance of the terms which Dilthey uses to define 
his method is seen only in the light of the history of their develop- 
ment. Dilthey places the period most decisive for the formation 
of the individual’s character, between twenty and thirty. Ideas 
absorbed during these years become the determining factor for the 
individual's future development.® Applied to himself this dictum 
speaks the truth. 

The eighteenth century rationalists believed that the same 
forces which they found in the actual social combinations of man 
had also produced and developed these combinations. Their 
viewpoint is static. Unlike them, “ Hegel approached, from the 
very start, the study of a fundamental problem from a consider- 
ation of its history.’’?® The idea of historical development is 
found already in the writings of Lessing and Herder. When 
Dilthey came to Berlin as a student in the early fifties of the last 
century it had become, through Hegel’s philosophy and through 
the historical school, a common possession. The age of the great 
intuitions, of the universal outlook, was nearing its close; but it 
still cast a splendor over its dying day. Jakob Grimm and 
Boeckh; Ranke, Ritter, and Trendelenburg were still at the 
University. Their method of universal contemplation of history 
became that of Dilthey. With their work to guide him, he set 
out to write the history of literary and philosophical movements." 

His interest in history led Dilthey to inquire into the theoretical 

* Kant's Ges. Schriften (Koenigl. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss. ed.), Vol. I, p. viii. 

* Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, p. 4109. 


“Cf. J. B. Baillie, The Origin and Significance of Hegel's Logic, p. 7. 
" Ges. Schr., Vol. V, pp. 7 and 10. 
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foundation of historical knowledge. ‘I undertook to examine 
the nature and the conditions of the historical consciousness—a 
critique of historical reason.””* One of his earliest studies is his 
essay on the hermeneutics of Schleiermacher. Dilthey’s theo- 
retical interest was determined by the impulse “to understand life 
through itself.’”"'* He wanted to do without the crutches of 
theology and metaphysics. In his search for a new foundation of 
the mental sciences he was early attracted to the positivistic 
philosophy of Comte. Even in 1911 he praised it, because it had 
not let itself be humbugged. But neither Comte nor the philos- 
ophizing natural scientists in Germany offered him a real solu- 
tion. They attempted to comprehend mind as a product of 
nature and they “mutilated it.’’"* Comte and the natural 
sciences helped, no doubt, to confirm Dilthey in his anti-transcen- 
dental realism, but they were not its originating cause. The 
essay on Baur lays bare its source. The characteristic, particu- 
larly significant to Dilthey in the writings of the Hegelians, 
Strauss, Vischer, Schwegler and other pupils of Baur, is their 
“passionate enthusiasm for the divine which pervades this world 
in which we breathe,” their “passionate aversion toward the 
shadows of the Beyond.’’ The earthliness of Goethe lived in 
their souls and in his. 

The realistic element in Dilthey received support from an idea 
which had its inception in the eighteenth century. Man is not 
only a thinking or feeling subject. The rationalists and Kant, 
the pietists and Hamann had each emphasized one side of man’s 
inner life: reason or feeling. Herder’s empathy, the intellectual 
intuition of Romanticism, Goethe's ideal of harmonious develop- 
ment pointed toward the true solution. And Dilthey stands on 
their shoulders, when in 1887, in his first address before the 
Academy, he calls it the special task of the century: to show in 
all the acts of man as well as in those of the intelligence, the 
totality of the soul-life, the activity of the whole man, the willing, 
feeling, perceiving man. 

From this stratum, then, Dilthey’s method takes its origin. 

2 Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 9. 

4 Ibid., p. 4. 


4 Ibid., p. 3. 
18 Jbid., Vol. IV, p. 420. 
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Life in its manifold and depth is found in history. The attempts 
to explain it with the help of metaphysical or theological super- 
structures have failed. The new interpretation must stay within 
the realm of facts, and it must be remembered that man is not 
pure reason, but more. 

Now the modern rationalistic logic originated with Descartes, 
in an age which considered reason the supreme principle of the 
Universe. Kant’s distinction of the form and content of knowl- 
edge was the result of this elevation of reason. In the chapter on 
Experience and Thought (Erfahren und Denken) * Dilthey argues 
against Professor Sigwart, who had accepted Kant’s distinction. 
Any function of synthesis can take place only between contents. 
if, therefore, such a function of synthesis is to be the foundation 
of all perception, it already presupposes contents of perception, 
in order that it can exist as such a condition. You cannot have 
synthesis without perception, but to have perception you must 
first have synthesis. In Sigwart and other logicians dependent 
upon Kant there exist two worlds side by side. The one world 
consists of perceptions, the other of thought, and the relation 
between these worlds can be brought about only by means of the 
teleological presupposition that nature is ruled by thought and 
that our mind is so organized that we can think the thoughts of 
nature. In other words, Kant’s and Sigwart’s unity of conscious- 
ness is a unity created by thought. 

The new methodology of the Geisteswissenschaften was to tran- 
scend Kant. Moreover, it was to be founded upon the facts 
of consciousness. Dilthey regarded the unity found in im- 
mediate experience as the most fundamental of these facts. He 
described this unity, almost always, with the word Zusammenhang 
(coherence) and not with the word Einheit (unity), apparently in 
order to distinguish it clearly from the unity of consciousness of 
the metaphysicians. Kant’s unity of consciousness is found in 
thought, Dilthey’s in experience, in Erlebnis. The object of logic 
is always a concept, a Begriff. Dilthey too, employs this term, 
which for him denotes knowledge which is more than Erlebnis. 
Thus experience and concept (Erlebnis und Begriff) are the two 
functions of Dilthey’s method. 


6 Ges. Schr., Vol. V, pp. 78 ff. 
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Dilthey’s term Erlebnis grew out of the intellectual intuition 
(intellektuale Anschauung) of the speculative German philosophy, 
As Schleiermacher had replaced the word Amschauung with the 
word Gefuehl, so Dilthey replaced Anschauung with Erlebnis, 
Dilthey speaks in two places—in the essay on Hoelderlin, 
published in 1867 and in the History of Hegel's Youth (Jugendge- 
schichte Hegels), published in 1905—about the relationship of 
Hoelderlin and Schleiermacher to speculative German philosophy. 
In 1867 he defines their method as intuition of the universe 
(Anschauung des Universums); Schleiermacher found this intu- 
ition in religion, Hoelderlin in poetry.” In 1905 he says that 
Hoelderlin and Schleiermacher had not transcended the facts of 
consciousness only to arrive at the pure Ego, but that they 
derived the new pantheistic philosophy from the Erlebnis; 
Hoelderlin from the Erlebnis of the poet, Schleiermacher from 
that of the religious genius." The intuition of Hoelderlin and 
Schleiermacher was the intellectual intuition of speculative phi- 
losophy. The ruling category of this philosophical method was 
the relationship of the whole to its parts. Schelling and Hegel 
had discovered the method of intellectual intuition in Goethe. 
“The system of Schelling was developed from the philosophy of 
Goethe, from his doctrine of intuition in which the parts are 
understood from the whole.”’ ‘‘The systems of Schelling and 
Hegel undertake to solve Kant’s problem through Goethe's phi- 
losophy.”’'* Dilthey shows the relationship of Goethe's A mschau- 
ung to Kant. In the essay on Intuitive Judgment (Anschauende 
Urteilskraft) ?° Goethe quotes from Kant’s Critique of Judgment as 
follows: ‘‘We can imagine a mind which, because it does not 
think discursively as ours, but intuitively, proceeds from the 
synthetically general, from the intuition of a whole as such, to the 
particular, that is, from the whole to its parts.’"’ Kant apparently 
thought of the Divine Mind. But Goethe argues: we believe 

1” Cf. Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, 1907, p. 356. The essay appeared 
first in Westermann’s Monatshefte which I could not consult. In the notes to the 
above edition of Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung Dilthey says that only a few passages 
have been taken over from the essay in Westermann. In 1907 Dilithey did not 
change Anschauung to Erlebnis, because it evidently meant the same to him. 

18 Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, p. 53. 


® Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 25 and 26. 
2° Cf. Weimar edition, II. Abt., 11 Band, pp. 54-55. 
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that in the moral world we can come closer to the First Being 
through faith in God, Virtue and Immortality. In the intel- 
lectual world we should be capable of the same perfection through 
our intuition of an always creative nature. Goethe had not 
elaborated his method of intuition from Kant’s suggestion. He 
had early adopted and followed it from an inner instinct. The 
constant interplay and balancing between intuition and concept 
forms an important part of Goethe’s genius.” Before Goethe, 
Winkelmann and Herder had already attempted to grasp the 
essence of works of art through feeling and intuiting (Sentieren und 
Anschauen). 

Of these predecessors Schleiermacher is the most important 
figure for the development of Dilthey’s method. Schleier- 
macher’s intuition was a religious experience. It was the unity of 
thought and being in the feeling of schlechthinniger Abhaengigkeit, 
the feeling of absolute dependence on God as the real ground 
of the world. Schleiermacher must have felt that the word 
Anschauung described such an experience insufficiently, for he 
discarded it and henceforth used in its place the word Gefuehl.” 
Dilthey’s main criticism of Schleiermacher’s doctrine of feeling is 
that ‘it has separated in a false abstraction the immediate 
givenness of God in feeling from the will which is active in it, and 
from thought-processes which lead back to God as their presuppo- 
sition. The consciousness of God arises, in reality, from experi- 
ences of the Gemuet only by means of thought-processes which are 
everywhere active in them.”’ 

The intellectual intuition had been for Kant a postulate for the 
unity of consciousness of the Divine Being. In Fichte it became 
the unity of consciousness of the pure Ego; in Schelling and Hegel 
that of the absolute Reason. In Hoelderlin and Schleiermacher 
this unity of abstract thought had been overcome in the experi- 
ence of a psychic fact, in feeling. Could it be shown that this 
feeling possessed also unity? Dilthey turned to psychology for 
the answer. 

The explanatory psychology of his early career gave him no 

"Cf. Siebeck, Goethe als Denker, 1905, pp. 17 ff. See especially Schiller’s resumé 
in his famous letter of August 23, 1794. 


"Cf. Haym, Die Romantische Schule, p. 483. 
"Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, p. 394. 
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light. It reduced the inner life of man to a mass of separate 
psychic elements. In his review of Dilthey’s Ideas on a De. 
scriptive and Analytic Psychology, Ebbinghaus ™ points out that 
Dilthey is contending against methods and views which are part 
of the past, and that the contemporary psychologists are, and 
have been, working exactly with those methods which Dilthey 
praises as something entirely new. When Dilthey read his paper 
on the Jdeen before the Academy, he disregarded the efforts of a 
whole generation of psychologists. He considered only one of 
them—Herbart; and he took Herbart as truly representative. 
But the attempts of the Herbartian psychology to explain the 
psychic life seemed to Dilthey a failure. It was again a poet who 
became his guide. In his study of Novalis, Dilthey had come 
across the term Realpsychologie. Novalis did not define the 
term except for saying: ‘‘ Baader is a realer Psycholog and speaks 
the true psychological language. Reale Psychologie is perhaps 
also the field for me.”” Dilthey quotes this in his essay on Novalis 
in 1865, and then continues: ‘In other places he also calls this 
fundamental study, on which the Geisteswissenschaften primarily 
rest, anthropology. Especially is anthropology for him the basis 
of the history of man. He finds that the highest content of 
history would be the solution of the never-ending mystery which 
man is to himself. He anticipates here, completely, Hegel's 
thought, that the growing self-knowledge of the human mind is 
the highest end of all history. He finds, on the other hand, that 
reale Psychologie or anthropology, can study the infinite content 
of human nature only in its development in history. With this 
he anticipates a standpoint close to our own.”’ * 

The Realpsychologie of Novalis became the nucleus from which 
Dilthey built up his own descriptive psychology. The Erlebnis 
of the poet and of the religious genius is actual; it is life. Lotze 
had said that one cannot go beyond thought; Dilthey para- 
phrased that one cannot go beyond life. When the metaphy- 
sician goes beyond life as the given and arrives at the idea of unity 
of consciousness, he takes for purely rational what in reality would 
not be possible without immediate experience. In the physical 


™ Cf. Zeitschrift fuer Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, Vol. IX, PP 
161 ff. 
% Cf. Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, p. 288. 
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world we find only co-existence and succession, not unity. The 
idea of unity could not have arisen at all, if it were not given in 
our coherent oneness (in der eigenen zusammenhaengenden Ein- 
heitlichkeit). This oneness, Dilthey continues, is given, without 
any hypothesis about a uniform spontaneity or soul-substance, * 
through our inner perceptions and their connections in the 
Struktursusammenhang (organic unity) of the soul-life.?* 

The term Sirukturzusammenhang is of central importance in 
Dilthey’s methodology. To understand the Struktursusam- 
menhang of the individual and social life is the object of all 
thought.” Dilthey uses the word Strukiur to denote the inner 
relationship of the different sides of my behaviour (meines 
Verhaltens) of feeling, willing and thinking.* And the Siruktur in 
which these fibers are connected with each other, differs according 
to the side most emphasized. The fundamental characteristic of 
the Strukturszusammenhang is inner purposiveness, which is im- 
mediately given in the interaction of perception, thought, in- 
stincts, feeling and will.*® This inner purposiveness consists in 
the fact that the interaction of the different functions is de- 
termined by the feeling of pleasure and pain. ‘In so far as the 
parts of the Siruktur are so connected with each other that the 
connection is apt to cause a satisfaction of the instincts (7rieb- 
befriedigung) and happiness and to prevent pains, we call the 
Struktur purposive.” *° The teleological character of the Struktur 
implies development. In the grown-up individual the feeling of 
satisfaction is not merely related to the moment or a part of life. 
The individual soul-processes occur in us with a different aware- 
ness (Bewusstsein) of their value for the whole of our life. The 
essential is separated from the unessential.** Dilthey takes this 
awareness of the value of the individual functions for the whole 
to be immediate. The individual process occurring in the 
Strukturzusammenhang is intimately interconnected with the 
whole of it, and can be understood only from the whole of the 

Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 237, Anmerkung. 

" Ibid., p. 342. 

* Ibid., p. 204. 

* Ibid., p. 337. 


* Ibid., p. 207. 
" Ibid., p. 172. 
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Struktur. The structure, as a whole, influences the changes which 
take place within consciousness.” 

The Struktursusammenhang is not created by thought, nor 
added to by thought, not hinzugedacht, nor laid bare by thought, 
not erschlossen. Thought merely objectifies it and mediates it in 
consciousness. In the essay on The Origin of Our Belief in the 
Reality of the Outer World, Dilthey says: “Our belief in the reality 
of the outer world does not rest on a Denkzusammenhang, a unity 
of thought; but upon the unity given in instinct, will and feeling, 
This unity is then mediated through processes which are equiva- 
lent to thought-processes. We perceive a manifold of inner 
processes which plainly set themselves off against each other in 
consciousness; emotions, ideas, feelings, instincts, volitions are 
connected with each other in a Struktur of the soul-life.”” ** The 
Struktur takes place in immediate experience. For immediate 
experience Dilthey uses also inner experience (innere Erfahrung).™ 
And inner experience he defines as a process, in which discursive 
thought brings one or several inner perceptions (feelings, affects, 
passions, thought-processes and actions of the will) into such a 
unity that these mental facts are thereby better understood by 
us; that our knowledge of the inner world is thereby widened.® 
For inner experience Dilthey also employs the term inner per- 
ception (innere Wahrnehmung). Inner perception, in contrast 
with outer perception, possesses unity. It rests upon a becoming 
aware (einem Innewerden), an experiencing (einem Erleben); it is 
immediately given.*® Inner perception possesses also intellectu- 
ality. For the operations of distinguishing, determining degrees 
of differences, connecting, separating, abstracting, conjoining 
several unities into one, finding a uniformity in several facts, are 
connected in inner perception.” But these formal functions are 
only perceptions of a secondary degree, which only construct the 

® Ges. Schr., Vol. VI, p. 167. 

% Ibid., Vol. V, p. 90. 

“Cf. Klemm, History of Psychology., tr. by Wilm—Pintner, p. 72. The term 
innere Erfahrung occurs according to Klemm as Erfahrenheit in the works of the 


mystic Weigl in the sixteenth century. Also the word Erlebnis has a religious 
connotation. 


%8 Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 245. 
36 Tbid., p. 170. 
7 Ibid., p. 172. 
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impression (Eindruck) and the experience (Erlebnis) through a 
becoming aware of what is contained in them.* Dilthey there- 
fore distinguishes two kinds of perceptions in inner perception or 
inner experience. There are, first, the perceptions which are 
present in the Erlebnis, and then follow the formal thought- 
processes. The Sirukiurzusammenhang is not a product of 
thought. It is experienced. “Der Struktursusammenhang wird 
erlebt."" *® It is given in the Erlebnis. And in the feeling (in der 
Empfindung oder dem Lustgefuehl) which occurs with the structure, 
and which itself is a unity (ein unteilbar Einfaches), we have the 
unity of the Siruktursusammenhang. If the formal thought func- 
tions follow the Erlebnis, they cannot be part of the Struktur, for 
the contents of the latter is always Erlebnis. And since the above 
functions are not part of the Erlebnis, but follow it, they must 
be outside the Sitruktur. The difficulty lies in delimiting the 
Erlebnis. Most religious experiences appear definitely circum- 
scribed; the Erlebnis of the poet, also, when it once has found 
expression, is clearly defined. But Dilthey’s Erlebnis is not 
confined to these cases. Ic is the natural complement of life. 
Leben and Erleben are parallel processes. Dilthey’s Zusam- 
menhaenge are Professor Morgan’s synthetic processes.*° Life is 
a continuous process; and the Struktursusammenhaenge, instead 
of being clearly separable psychic events, will always tend to flow 
over into each other. 

It is interesting to compare Dilthey’s Sirukturzsusammenhang 
with another, more recent synthesis, Professor Koffka’s Gestalt." 
Professor Koffka’s position differs from that of Dilthey in funda- 
mental points. Dilthey considered all psychology, based on a 
relationship between body and mind, as hypothetical. And 
because of the uncertain character of the hypotheses, such 
psychology could not serve as a foundation for the Geisteswis- 
senschaften. In its place Dilthey advocated his descriptive psy- 
chology, which starts with what is given in consciousness as 

*® Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, p. 202. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 206. 

“ Cf. Lloyd Morgan, Instinct and Intelligence, p. 129. 

“For the following see Professor Koffka's articles: ‘‘Psychical and Physical 
Structures,” Psyche, July 1924, and Introspection and the Method of Psychology, 


The British Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1921. 
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immediate reality, with the psychic Sirukturzusammenhang, 
Kofftka, too, starts with a synthesis. He calls it Gestalt. But he 
applies the term Ges/alt to physiological and mental processes, 
The Gestalt-theory emphasizes the whole-character of these 
processes. “Instead of describing a given unity by enumerating 
the elements into which it can be analyzed, we maintain that 
these wholes are what they are precisely in their specific character 
as wholes, and that their parts—for they nearly always contain 
parts—are not pieces thrown together, but real organic members; 
that is to say, that a number of the properties of these parts belong 
to them only as long as they are parts of this particular whole. 
Such properties may be lost or replaced by other properties, 
should the parts themselves become isolated wholes or part of 
other wholes. Thus the wholes instead of being composed of 
their parts really determine what these parts are to be.” ® 
Koftka’s Gestalt has the same tendency to expand as Dilthey’s 
Struktur. ‘‘In life there is a continuous stream of such processes, 
yet it is quite possible to distinguish relatively complete part 
processes: the writing of this sentence, playing a tune on the 
piano, looking at a picture, are instances of such. It is such 
relatively closed events which in the first place we term unitary 
structures (Gestalten), but inasmuch as there are generally no 
absolute breaks between them, as in a normal person, there exists 
a sort of all-pervading continuity. It is only natural that also 
larger and larger sections are considered as unitary structures, 
that in the end personality itself falls under this concept.” “ 

In Koffka’s Gestalt-Psychologie the parts of the structure are 
bound together, not by any external force, but the necessity which 
holds them together is inherent in the whole. Koffka says that 
this necessity is meaningful. By meaning he means an empirical 
and natural fact, not meaning a priori. Dilthey uses the terms 
bedeutsam and Bedeutung. The Siruktursusammenhang becomes 
meaningful or attains meaning through the experiencing or re- 
experiencing of the values contained in it. The parts of the 
Struktur and the Gestalt are psychic processes. As such they are 
real, taking place in time. They have meaning for the whole in 


®@ Koffka, Brit. Jrl. Psych., loc. cit. 
* Cf. Koffka, Psyche, loc. cit. 
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which they occur. The necessity, which holds them together, is 
their meaning for the whole. Dilthey’s Siruktur has this meaning 
of the functions for the whole. The word Bedeutung may be used 
in two ways. It may mean ‘sense,’ as, for instance: ‘the 
sense (meaning) of this sentence.’ Secondly, it may mean 
‘importance,’ as, for instance: ‘the importance of the parts for 
the structure is determined by the whole of the structure.’ It is 
at once evident that all psychic processes can possess this latter 
Bedeutung; being in a mind as parts of a structure. But the 
processes can have sense (meaning) only as far as they exist for a 
mind. The psychic processes are real, their importance for the 
whole is real; but their meaning is not real. Dilthey fails to 
distinguish between the reality of the psychic process and the 
unreality of the meaning of its contents. 

The sciences which find the full reality of their objects in the 
Erlebnis, are the Getsteswissenschaften. They start with the 
organic psychic unity given in inner experience. This unity is 
the condition of all life and thought. No philosophy can go 
beyond it. The Geisteswissenschaften are based upon the pre- 
supposition that the Struktursusammenhang of others can be re- 
experienced by us, and that such re-understanding (Nachver- 
staendnis) of what is individual can be made objective. If the 
Geisteswissenschaften are to be sciences, their conclusions cannot 
remain mere subjective experiences. For the chief characteristic 
of a science is that its conclusions are true, independent of the 
person who first made them. Conclusions, which have such 
objective validity, are called concepts. The foregoing dealt with 
the Struktursusammenhang as experience. The question now 
arises: How does experience become concept? Or, more spe- 
cifically: How does Dilthey transform Erlebnis into Begriff? 

The function which Dilthey correlates with the term Erlebnis is 
expressed in the term Begriff. But Dilthey does not use Begriff 
in the sense of the natural sciences. In the Beitraege* he 
distinguishes between the natural sciences and the sciences of the 
mind. Since the Struktursusammenhang is always given in the 
individual soul-life, the object of the sciences of the mind cannot 
be the knowledge of the general, in which, after abstracting their 
differences, all men agree. The great problem of the mental 

“ Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 266. 
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sciences is individuation.“ The logical operations of the two 
sciences are the same. But what forms the basis of these oper- 
ations in the natural sciences is a logical abstraction; in the 
physico-chemical sciences, for instance, the mathematica] 
knowledge of quantitative relations.‘“* In the sciences of the 
mind the foundation is a reality: the experienced psychische 
Strukturzusammenhang. As such it is always in individual ex- 
perience of an individual historical reality. For Dilthey’s ideal 
of the concepts of the geisteswissenschaftlichen consciousness 
demands that the latter shall contain nothing general which is not 
an expression of the true essence of an historical reality.” It is 
clear, then, that the word Begriff as used by Dilthey cannot have 
the meaning it has in the natural sciences. A general concept of 
the individual, of the particular, would be a contradictio in 
adjecto. Nor is Dilthey’s Begriff the ‘notion’ of Hegel. Already 
in 1865 the theologian Baur had shown Dilthey in his writings on 
the Christian Dogmas the insufficiency of the historical categories 
of Hegel. Instead of Hegel’s categories, which he had made use 
of in his earlier works, Baur later applied the “true historical 
categories’’—those derived from the historical material itself.* 
The noun Begriff in Dilthey’s terminology does not denote that 
which has been begriffen or comprehended. Dilthey couples the 
noun Erlebnis with the noun Begriff, but he does not correlate the 
verb erleben (to experience) with the verb begreifen (to compre- 
hend). Instead of begreifen he uses verstehen (to understand). 
And Dilthey is very explicit in the distinction which he makes 
between begreifen and verstehen. It is the ideal of the natural 
sciences to comprehend, but the ideal of the mental sciences is to 
understand. ‘“‘Even in the most abstract propositions of the 
Geisteswissenschaften, the actual, which is represented in thought, 
is always Erleben and Verstehen.” * The analysis of verstehen is 

4s The same position is taken by Rickert in Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung. The difference between the natural and non-natural sciences lies 
for Rickert not in the greater immediacy of the latter. In this point Rickert differs 
from Dilthey. But he bases his distinction between the two sciences also upon 
their method. The natural sciences have a generalizing, the mental sciences an 
individualizing method. 

4* Ges. Schr., Vol. V, pp. 260-261. 

4? Ibid., Vol. V, p. 341. 


* Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 422-430. 
* Ibdid., Vol. V, p. 263. 
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for Dilthey the main epistemological problem of the Geisteswis- 
senschaften.*° 

The Erlebnis finds its complete, exhaustive and most compre- 
hensible expression in language, in literature. The interpretation 
of literary docum*=ts must form the center of the art of under- 
standing.*' The science which devotes itself to the interpretation 
of literary documents is the science of hermeneutics. Dilthey 
calls hermeneutics the connecting link between the sciences of the 
mind and philosophy.” The great importance he attached to it 
can be seen in his life-long study of Schleiermacher. But 
Dilthey’s definition of verstehen is little illuminating. Verstehen is 
the process in which we recognize in concrete symbols given from 
without something inward, something psychic. What is more 
essential, is the statement that we can analyze the process of 
understanding only in the process of production. In other words, 
to understand the author of any literary document we must know 
how he produced it. This was Schleiermacher’s position and 
Dilthey accepts it. He brushes aside any individual differences 
between author and interpreter. For they are not qualitative 
but only matters of degree. By placing his own self in the 
historical milieu, and by emphasizing, now this, now that side of 
the Sirukturzusammenhang, the interpreter re-creates in himself 
the original process of creation in the author. The object of 
interpretation is to understand the whole from its parts, from 
individual words and their connections. To understand any part 
of a work, however, presupposes the understanding of the whole. 
Dilthey is aware of this difficulty. But even though the whole be 
understood through re-experience—Dilthey calls it nacherlebendes 
Verstehen—such understanding would always remain subjective. 
The central question is still unanswered, for Dilthey wants to give 
the conclusions of the Geisteswissenschaften more than subjective 
validity through the rules of hermeneutics. These rules have 
their foundation in the analysis of the processes of understanding 
and re-creation. But these processes are always subjective ex- 
periences and the rules, deduced from them, can never be free 

” Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 334. 


" Ibid., p. 319. 
® Ibid., p. 331. 
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from the taint of subjectivity. As Dilthey himself says: “ Jndj-. 
viduum ineffabile est.’’ ** 

Now the object of all thought is to understand the Siruktur- 
zusammenhang of the individual and social life. Individuals do 
not exist by themselves, as isolated beings, but in families, com- 
munities, in nations, in movements and in periods; finally in 
humanity itself. In such a whole there is a double relationship, 
The individuals comprising it are each related to something 
general, in religion for instance to God, and secondly they are 
related among each other. The content of these organizations 
and movements cannot be fully summed up in any concept. The 
manifold of what is concretely present in them can only be ex- 
perienced or understood. What is significant in them is indi- 
vidual, is particular. The interrelation of these movements in 
the whole historical process is also individual and not fully ex- 
haustible by thought. Dilthey calls the comprehensive system of 
such inter-connected wholes Kultur or civilisation. The Kultur 
receives its purposive character from the individuals who create 
it. There is unity in the life of society, because there is unity in 
the life of the individual soul. Since Dilthey’s unity is psychischer 
Strukturzusammenhang it can be either our own experienced unity 
or the experienced unity of an historical individual, to be re- 
experienced by us. To speak of any unity in the Kultur aside 
from this is to go beyond the psychische Strukturzusammenhang. 
It is to mistake what is getstig for what is psychisch. 

In his Essays on Truth and Reality Bradley makes it plain that 
he derived the doctrine of immediate experience from Hegel. 
There can be no objection to Dilthey’s applying the term seelischer 
Strukturzusammenhang to the speculative German philosophers, 
if he wants to designate the point where they started. It is also 
true that the intellektuale Anschauung of the pure Ego, or of the 
Absolute, can be taken as Strukturzusammenhang whenever the 
pure Ego or the Absolute is equivalent to individual conscious- 
ness. But no one, and certainly not Dilthey, would maintain 
that this is always the case in speculative German philosophy. 
When Dilthey, therefore, defines intellektuale Anschauung as the 
interpretation of the world through itself, with the exclusion of all 


8 Ges. Schr., Vol. V, p. 330. 
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transcendental ideas, he does not define the historical reality of an 
idea, but the reality of an experience. 

The further discussion of Dilthey’s failure to distinguish be- 
tween geistig and psychisch will involve consideration of Rickert’s 
criticism of Dilthey in his Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung. It will also show the relationship of what has 
been called geisteswissenschaftliche Psychologie to Dilthey’s 
thought. 


BoNNO TAPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, 
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THEORY OF ART VERSUS A:STHETICS:! 


Y intention to show that esthetics and art theory are two 
entirely different matters, would turn out to be a sus- 
picious undertaking, if I began with a definition of the term 
esthetics. For necessarily I should have to define it in such a 
way that art theory would not be included. And if, after this, I 
maintained that theory of art was something other than as- 
thetics, I would seem to play the very childish game of turning 
around in a circle. Therefore I shall take the word in its most 
general meaning, and without restrictions. I shall try not to 
disregard any of those phenomena which we usually call esthetic: 
the psychological facts of zsthetic feeling and pleasure, and the 
conditions under which they occur; the structure of the esthetic 
object, and the attitude of contemplation by which it is appre- 
hended; the principles of esthetic value, and the form of judg- 
ment by which this value is stated. Considering all these 
different meanings I maintain that art theory must emancipate 
itself from esthetics; and in order to justify this claim, I shall not 
only show why this is necessary, but also, how it is possible. 

I. I begin with an analysis of the esthetic object. 

Any object under esthetic contemplation loses its connection 
with all other objects. It is isolated; not only from theoretical 
or practical things, but also from any other esthetic object. It 
is impossible, therefore, to establish a relation between two 
zsthetic phenomena without changing the characteristics of both 
by transforming them into a new esthetic object with entirely 
new characteristics. For example, when we first look closely at 
a picture and then contemplate it in connection with the room in 
which it hangs, the picture does not remain the same. By 
contributing to the total effect of the room it reveals new qualities 
which disappear the moment we return to our former standpoint. 
This shows that not only by connecting two zsthetic objects do we 
transform them into a new esthetic phenomenon, but also that by 

1 Read at the twenty-fourth annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, at Swarthmore, Pa., Dec. 30, 1924. 
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selecting parts of an zsthetic object we change its characteristics. 
What remains, is not a part of the former object, but an entirely 
new phenomenon. When you look at a wide landscape with 
valleys and mountains and then suddenly concentrate on a small 
group of houses in it, the group which you see now does not form 
a part of the landscape you saw before; it is a new esthetic object 
with entirely different qualities. 

From these facts we can draw the conclusion that in connection 
with the structure of the esthetic object we have no right to speak 
of relations. This statement may cause some misunderstanding. 
Of course, I do not attempt to deny that while we are in the act of 
contemplation, thousands of physical relations exist; that in 
order to contemplate, we ourselves must establish psychological 
relations. What I maintain is merely this: no matter how many 
relations may be needed to make possible the opening of the 
esthetic sphere—in this sphere itself there are none. There 
is no codrdination between two different objects, no subordina- 
tion of a part to a whole, not even a representation of one thing 
byanother. For the esthetic phenomenon has no other meaning 
than its own. It is isolated, it is indivisible, and it is self- 
sufficient. 

II. In analyzing the zxsthetic value, we find similar charac- 
teristics. 

That it does not relate to practical or theoretical values is self- 
evident. But even in the esthetic sphere as such, one value is 
not connected with the other. I cannot infer an esthetic value. 
I can verify it only by looking at the object where it appears. 
In other words, the act by which I apprehend the object, is 
identical with the act by which I comprehend its value. 

This is an extraordinary case. In ethics, for instance, the 
evaluation of an object is a complicated act, and is preceeded by 
the knowledge of the object as such. I must know what hap- 
pened before I can say that the happening is a crime. In science 
the evaluation does not even relate to the object which is judged, 
but to the validity of the judgment itself. If I make a true 
statement about this table, the value of truth belongs to my 
Statement, not to the table. Only in esthetics is the value given 
as an immediate quality of the appearing object. The landscape 
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is simply beautiful. Neither do I apprehend the landscape as 
such before I apprehend its beauty, nor is it my feeling of the 
landscape which I call beautiful; it is the landscape itself. 

The idea of a value, appearing as an immediate quality, con- 
tains a paradox for philosophical minds. Plato formulated it by 
saying that the idea of beauty was the only one which appears in 
the world of perception. He made this statement in his Phaidros, 
although by doing it he seemed to tear down the barrier which he 
himself had set up between the world of eternal ideas and the 
fluctuating world of perception. To formulate the same case in 
Kant’s terminology we would have to say that the categories of 
formal possibility and material reality turn out to be identical 
when applied to zsthetics. 

If the esthetic value is now an appearing value, it must neces- 
sarily be an individual one. For without having individual 
qualities it could not appear. In fact, in apprehending the 
beauty of this landscape, I apprehend a beauty of an individual 
kind, and vice versa; in apprehending its individual charac- 
teristics I apprehend them as being beautiful. It can be proved 
(although I have not the space to do it here), that only these two 
kinds of zsthetic judgments are possible: the judgment which 
states the zsthetic value, and the one which states the esthetic 
individuality; and that the one refers implicitly to the other and 
is not possible without it. 

III. In speaking of the esthetic judgment I have reached the 
point where the problem begins. Whoever tries to express in 
a statement that which he has discovered through esthetic 
contemplation, gives up the esthetic attitude, transcends the 
zsthetic sphere. He transforms into a judgment what is really 
the result of a feeling, and in doing so he has to decide which of 
the two he prefers: To deny the judgment'’s origin in feeling and 
to try to defend it by reasoning, or to confess that it has no 
rational basis and to disclaim its pretension of being true. The 
statement which he makes cannot be proved; for the esthetic 
value, as we have shown, does not relate to any other thing. It 
is irrational in the most exact meaning of the word. On the other 
hand, the fact that a statement is made, provokes the desire for 
proof. How can this dilemma be solved? 
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We cannot insist upon the validity of our esthetic judgment 
unless we transcend the sphere of its origin. The moment we 
begin to discuss whether we are right or wrong in maintaining 
that this picture is good or bad, we give up the attitude of 
contemplation. We begin to analyze the picture. We try to 
demonstrate how well or badly this kind of spacing fits to this 
kind of composition. And by discriminating between compo- 
sition and space, we show (whether we admit it or not) that our 
object is no longer indivisible. We divide it according to certain 
categories; and as it is possible to apply these same categories to 
other objects, it is evident that our object is no longer isolated. 
Moreover, as it is our ambition to prove how well the different 
elements which we expose by analysis correspond to each other, 
we must admit that the structure of the object no longer shows 
the lack of relations which was characteristic of the zxsthetic 
phenomenon. 

These few statements will be sufficient to challenge all indi- 
viduals who have a romantic conception of art. They are sure 
to object that art is meant to be felt and not to be analyzed; and 
if they were inclined to be sarcastic they would cite Rembrandt, 
who said that pictures were made to look at and not to smell. 
Nevertheless, it is easy to refute these objections. Even if they 
were right we would in every special case need a criterion to 
decide whether our feeling is just the one which corresponds to 
the meaning of the piece of art to which we apply it; and this 
criterion could not be found in the esthetic feeling itself. 

The esthetic attitude is not restricted to art; it can be applied 
to many other things. We contemplate not only pictures, but 
also dresses and flowers, a railroad station, or perhaps even a 
morgue. The mere fact that we can apply esthetics to nature, is 
sufficient to make us doubt its relationship to art. It should 
make us understand, that if we contemplate a piece of art in 
the esthetic attitude, this attitude has a totally different function, 
than if we simply apply it to nature. If two people who are 
contemplating the Hudson River receive very different impres- 
sions, they may quarrel about this, but they cannot discuss it. 
It would be merely presumptious if the one maintained that the 
other misunderstands ‘the meaning of the Hudson River.’ But 
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if the same two people are contemplating a picture by Rembrandt, 
the question whether or not they do understand its meaning js 
not only reasonable, but even necessary. The problem is whether 
their impression of the picture is the one which was intended by 
the artist. 

The fact that discussions are possible, shows that mistakes are 
possible. And these mistakes cannot be due to an esthetic 
judgment which expresses only that which it did not find itself; 
they must be the fault of an zsthetic contemplation which was 
misdirected. But how can the concepts of right and wrong be 
applied to zsthetics? Did I not say myself that the esthetic 
sphere contains no relations, no representation of one thing by 
another? 

Indeed! As long as I speak of the esthetic phenomenon as 
such, it can be neither wrong nor right. It is simple there. But 
as soon as I maintain, that in apprehending this phenomenon | 
comprehend the artist’s piece of work, that the result of my 
zsthetic contemplation coincides with the results of his artistic 
intention, I assume an understanding, and this is more than 
zesthetic. While I am enjoying a picture zsthetically, I can 
misunderstand its artistic meaning; but this misunderstanding 
cannot be proved in the esthetic field. We must transcend into 
the field of art theory. 

To put it briefly: Art contemplation finds its expression in a 
statement. This statement provokes an argument. As soon as 
this argument is discussed, art contemplation turns into art 
criticism. Art criticism uses concepts which must have their 
foundation in art theory. 

A similar necessity for an independent theory of art can be 
shown from the standpoint of art history. 

IV. Alois Riehl, the great Viennese historian of art, once made 
the statement that the best art historian was the one who had no 
taste. In spite of its humorous form this sentence is meant quite 
seriously. As long as one does not identify ‘no taste’ with ‘bad 
taste,’ it is not even paradoxical. It merely postulates that the 
art historian should not let his esthetic pleasure interfere with his 
judgment. This is a conflict which every art historian must go 
through and which he must overcome if he intends to be 4 
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conscientious worker: the conflict between contemplation and 
analysis, between esthetic feeling and scientific judgment. If 
art history, the moment it ceases to be merely biographical, should 
begin to be merely emotional, it would present an unpleasant 
mixture of poetry and investigation. The statements of his- 
torians of art would be worthwhile only in so far as they them- 
selves were interesting as personalities, not in so far as they are 
successful as scientists. But fortunately we have an art history 
which is a science; which looks at pictures not from the point of 
view of what impressions they make on human souls, but what 
artistic problems they undertake to solve and how they solve 
them. The art historian analyzes, for instance, the form of space 
which is inherent in a certain picture by asking: How does this 
form of space reconcile the antagonism between the dimensions of 
plane and depth?—For there exists a natural conflict between the 
visual qualities of these two dimensions, a conflict and at the 
same time a necessary relation. I cannot emphasize the qualities 
of depth without reducing the importance of the plane, and vice 
versa. But on the other hand, I must relate the qualities of depth 
to those of plane, in order to make them visible; and I must 
relate the qualities of plane to those of depth, in order to dis- 
tinguish them. 

This is what I call an artistic problem in which the artist has to 
make a decision. It is not the only one. 

I may ask as well: What is the difference between painting a 
line and painting a spot? And I can answer: The line presents 
acertain value of form and limitation, while the spot presents a 
certain value of tone. Now I cannot draw a line without giving 
ita certain tone; for otherwise it would not be visible; it would 
be merely a geometrical concept. On the other hand I cannot 
make a spot without giving it acertainform. Otherwise it would 
benothing. But by using the tone only for making a line visible, 
I disqualify its intrinsic values, I use it merely as a means. And 
by using the form in order to shape a spot, I also reduce its 
independent value. This is the conflict between intensive and 
extensive qualities. 

A third example of an artistic problem is the relation of the 
work as a whole to its individual elements, its details. I cannot 
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speak of these individual elements without regarding their con- 
nection to the whole; and there is no sense in speaking of a whole 
without assuming the presence of individual elements. But the 
more an artist emphasizes the importance of the details, the more 
the value of the whole is reduced to a mere form of connection. 
The whole turns out to be a composition. On the other hand, the 
more he emphasizes the importance of the whole, the more the 
details lose their independent qualities. The details turn out to 
be differentiations. To exemplify the contrast of possible de- 
cisions we may refer, on the one hand, to Egyptian art, where all 
emphasis is given to the single figures, while their connection is 
reduced to a mere rule of sequence; on the other hand, to the 
modern art of impressionism, where the picture is conceived asa 
unity whose details have no independent meanings. 

A whole system of such artistic problems exists, and it is easy 
to develop it, if once one knows the method. I shall restrict 
myself merely to an exposition of this method. 

V. I ask: What are the ontological conditions that make the 
facts of artistic work and artistic understanding possible? I do 
not ask what psychological process is going on in the artist while 
he is working. Neither do I ask what conditions of environment, 
what personal experiences influence his inspiration. I do not 
even ask: What is this inspiration itself of which all people say: 
‘It is the origin of artistic creation." My question is merely: 
What does an artist assume in taking for granted that his work 
has a certain meaning which can be comprehended by other 
people? What is the basis of this expectation? I could ask just 
as well: What does a thinker assume in formulating ideas which 
he expects to be understood and judged?—In the case of the 
thinker the question is easy to answer; for logic is more advanced 
than theory of art. 

The thinker who expresses his ideas by speech, produces sounds. 
By articulating these sounds according to certain rules of pho- 
netics, he enables us to distinguish words. By forming and con- 
necting these words according to certain rules of grammar, he 
enables us to grasp their meanings as concepts. By forming 
these concepts and connecting their meanings according to the 
rules of logic, he challenges us to adjudge the truth or falsity of 
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his statements. This shows that understanding is based on 
systematic rules of coherence. What are these rules of coherence 
in art? 

The artist also presents first of all a certain material of per- 
ception, sounds or colors—a conglomeration which is nothing, 
as long as it is not articulated. As far as visible arts are con- 
cerned, the problem of articulation is now identical with the 
problem which we formulated before; the reconciliation of 
intensive and extensive values, of form and tone, of line and spot. 
By determining his standpoint between these principles, the 
artist creates a rule of articulation. This rule involves neces- 
sarily a similar decision in the problem of space. The more an 
artist decides in favor of the line, the more he must decide in favor 
of the plane. This is why Egyptian art which is the most linear 
art we know, is also the most flat one in space. In order to 
develop its wonderful relations in the plane, it must disregard 
the third dimension. On the other hand the more an artist 
decides in favor of the spot, the more he must decide in favor 
of depth. This is why the impressionistic art excels in those 
open and airy landscapes where the space seems infinitely deep. 

Articulation and space being mutually related to each other, 
involve a certain kind of grouping: An artist who by working in 
spots creates a depth of space, cannot form details except by 
differentiation. An artist who by working in lines develops his 
figures in a plane, cannot form a unity except by composition. 

The decision in all these problems determines the decision in a 
new problem: the representation of things. Visible objects appear 
in those spots or lines, in this form of space and this mode of 
arrangement. In order to be visible, these objects must have 
individual qualities; but in order to belong to an object these 
qualities must be bound by a general scheme. The scheme and 
the individual qualities are necessarily related; but both are 
necessarily in conflict with each other. The artist’s decision, 
whether he lets the schematic or the individual side of his objects 
prevail, depends upon his decision with regard to the other 
problems. Again we can show that the linear character of 
Egyptian art involves a schematic presentation of objects, while 
the ‘luminerism’ of impressionistic art emphasizes their individual 
qualities. 
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The problem of presentation is closely connected with the 
problem of expression. The artist’s way of presenting his figures 
determines the figure’s way of expressing its life. Life, in order 
to be expressed, must be formulated. There is no expression of 
life without aformula. But the formula, in order to be expressive, 
must be animated. There is no expressive formula without life. 
However, the more importance we give to life as such, the more 
we must reduce the value of the formula; and the more we 
emphasize the importance of the formula, the more we must 
disregard the value of life. Here again we have a relation and at 
the same time an antithesis. Egyptian art decided to restrain 
the life of its figures to such an extent that their action was 
reduced to a mere pose. Impressionistic art decided to reduce 
formulas to such an extent, that the feeling expressed in its 
landscapes was dissolved into a mere mood. Between these two 
extremes lie thousands of other possibilities. Thousands of 
decisions are possible. But every one has its consequences ac- 
cording to the system of artistic problems. 


It is not possible, within the confines of an article of this length, 
to expound the logical foundations of this system, or to demon- 
strate its practical implications,—which would show that it can 
be applied to all the different phenomena in the history of art. | 
must even renounce the attempt to prove that the method which 
I applied just now to the visible arts, can in the same way be 
applied to music and poetry. The only thing I wish to say is 
this: 

These outlines of art theory show that the rule of art does not 
imply a norm but only a condition—that the artistic imperative 
has not the categorical but the hypothetical form. Art theory 
does not claim: the artist must do this and that; it merely states: 
If the artist decides one problem in a certain way, then he must 
necessarily decide the other problems in a correspondent manner. 
It merely demonstrates the conclusions of the artist’s free de 
cision, and it is able to demonstrate them because it analyzes 
the problems which make the decision necessary. 

Art history and art criticism are both based on art theory. 
The art historian is chiefly interested in discovering the artistic 
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decision as such; for he wishes to interpret it as an historical event. 
The art critic is chiefly interested in examining whether or not the 
implications of this decision are carried out; for he wishes to judge 
the consistency and validity of the work. 

Two other fields are more indirectly affected by art theory. 

The one is pure philosophy. Aesthetic contemplation and 
scientific analysis, although antagonistic in the highest degree, 
nevertheless attempt to approach the same object—the object of 
art. The question how this is possible, presents a new problem 
to the general study of relations. 

The other field is pedagogy. Here the conclusion is clear. It 
may be the goal of art education to develop in the student a 
feeling for art; but it cannot be its method to begin by discussing 
this feeling. To start the teaching of art appreciation (as is so 
often done) by asking the pupil which picture he likes best, is the 
same as to ask a student whether he /ikes a language when he does 
not yet understand it. The question of liking should be elimi- 
nated altogether. We must first teach grammar. We must 
show why in this picture this special kind of line or spot involves 
this special kind of space and grouping, and how all this together 
corresponds to the representation of things and the expression of 
life. With these means, and with no others, can we develop a 
feeling for art which is based on solid knowledge and reasonable 
understanding, not on mere talk and uncontrolled emotions. 


EpGAR WIND. 
New Yor« Cry. 























A REALISTIC OUTLOOK (V). 


HE fourth of my series of, I fear, rather rambiing articles 

under this heading appeared ' more than a year after it 

was written. There was time to grow wiser during the interval. 

At any rate there will be no harm in reviewing the essential drift 
of my previous papers in the light of subsequent cogitations. 

My last article led up to a few thoughts on the philosophy of 
life, disputing Hamlet’s dictum that ‘there is nothing either good 
or bad but thinking makes it so;’’ but the series has on the whole 
pursued epistemological lines, assuming, as I said at the beginning, 
that epistemology is inseparable from some sort of ontology, as 
knowing always implies the being of that which is known. 

The epistemological theory involved might perhaps be styled 
Referential Realism; since I hold that there is no knowledge 
(there is much erroneous belief, questionable speculation, and 
frankly imaginative thought) which is not a capacity of minds to 
enter into the relation of true reference (‘truth’ as I understand 
it) to some real being. Or the theory might be termed, more 
broadly, Relational Realism; since true reference is only one 
(albeit the most epistemologically comprehensive) mode of re- 
lation, and I believe that knowledge grows through the discovering 
of really subsisting relations of substantive things and natural 
characters; not, as Kant seems to have thought, by imposing 
mental relations on an essentially occult thing-in-itself. Whether 
or not distinguished by either of the above titles, I should myself 
regard the theory as a legitimate form of Critical Realism. It is 
Realism, in the modern sense, since it asserts the independent, or 
non-mental, reality of the world of physical bodies, undergoing 
physical processes, and having physical characters and relations. 
It also, however, asserts the reality of human minds, as person- 
alities undergoing experience, and having an imperfectly under- 
stood connection with their own bodies and brains; and I should 
call it critical, because it does not accept the common-sense vieW 
of external nature as not needing analysis. It finds in the content 

1 In THe PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW, Vol. XXXIII, No. 6, pp. 573 ff. 
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of rational thought (which questions at every turn, without 
necessarily rejecting, the so-called evidence of the senses) the 
whole of physical as well as of psychological knowledge. I hold 
that the sense-perceptions of touch and sight do establish some 
direct communication between the conscious mind and local 
physical objects, including its own body; but this communication 
acquires cognitive value only through personal ideas interpreting 
the sense-perceptions as signs of physical objects; which ideas 
enable us at once to recognize certain objective characters in the 
touched or seen object, and to infer others previously associated 
with them. 

The personal mind cannot literally transcend its own experi- 
ence; for experience is the full content of consciousness as it 
passes, and this includes the whole of a person’s thinking, whether 
true or otherwise and whether believed * or otherwise. There is 
receptive thinking due to reading and listening to speech with 
understanding, as well as the self-expressive thinking accompa- 
nying our own speech and writing, and the meditative thinking, 
only inwardly, and it may be only very vaguely, formulated. 
There is also, as above indicated, the observational thinking 
which accompanies and interprets our normal sense-perceptions 
(among which those of reading and listening to speech have a 
minor and peculiar place) as relating us to the immediate environ- 
ment of things beyond ourselves. They are things of which we 
have experience, but which are not im experience, and they might 
be distinguished as subtents from the contents of consciousness. 
The mind does habitually make intelligent reference to its own 
body, to other bodies constituting the physical environment, and 
te other minds as manifested through some of these bodies. 
When it is understood that these physical bodies and associated 
minds have a far more elaborated reality in themselves than any 
of our passing judgments about them can express, it remains true 
that our recognitions of them and associated judgments may be 
valid acts of reference; true approaches of our reason to their 
reality. The knowability of the simplest physical object or fact 
is, like that of the natural universe itself, always relative. Each 

*The popular sense of ‘to think’ as to believe or opine involves a fallacious 


limitation. We must be thinking, not only when we affirm, but when we deny 
(‘do not think so’), and also when we formulate any question. 
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real thing, not as isolated, but in its manifold relationship to other 
things, is itself, at once other than the thoughts we bestow on it, 
and, nevertheless, known in itself to the precise extent to which 
we think and believe truly about it. Knowing is not being, 
except in the very abstract sense that it is the relation of evi- 
dential believing to being. It involves believing in realities to 
which our subjects and predicates refer, and believing that each 
circumstantial subject has various predicable characters, and that 
each universal predicate is applicable to indefinitely numerous 
subjects. Evidential belief in anything is the same as knowledge 
of it, and this implicates the more precise knowledge that it, A, is 
related in the specific way C to B, in the specific way F to E, and 
so forth. We may, however, be said to have genuine knowledge 
of substantive objects and kinds concerning which we hold some 
erroneous opinions, if our other opinions about them are de- 
monstrably true. 

For the building up of speculative knowledge we must recognize 
two coessential factors; those discussed in my first article.* One 
is the personal-psychological factor—the observing, investigating, 
and reasoning mind. The other is the logical-soctological factor, 
involving standardized meanings attached (of course by some and 
usually by many personal minds) to terms and proportions, and 
it may be to other symbols, pictorial, mathematical, chrono- 
logical, etc. These two factors are distinctively human, but there 
is a third factor to which both refer and from which both derive 
their ultimate significance. This may be termed the physical- 
metaphysical factor. It is physical-metaphysical because the 
fundamental part of knowledge relates to the physical world. It 
is physical-metaphysical, firstly, because mental data are necessary 
to the interpretation of the physical world; secondly, because 
mind is united with body in the living human organism, and 
purpose with action in all willed activity; thirdly, because the 
circumstantial time-process and the highest universal categories 
are neither distinctively physical nor distinctively mental, but 
permeate alike the world of bodies and the flux of personal human 
experience. 

The referents (or object-matters) of human thinking may be, 


* Vol. XXXII, No. 1, pp. 38 and passim. 
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like the characters and incidents of fiction, admittedly imaginary, 
and they may be mythical or sophistical entities wrongly believed 
to exist, or wrongly supposed ‘facts.’ In all cases thinking ideally 
projects its referents, thereby distinguishing them from the 
subjective acts of reference. The referents always seem to be 
there, not here in our minds at the moment of thinking; but 
whether they are there is the question for science or philosophy to 
decide. There is thus an ultra-category of thought about things, 
and a consequent need to discover the specific differences of 
reality, as alluded to in my second article.‘ A comprehensive 
way of stating the specific differences may be to say that the real, 
as known, is always in continuity with the unknown-knowable; 
whereas figments have what value they have for human imagi- 
nations or for orthodox faiths that are satisfied with their own 
achievements. Speculative thought and reality always have this 
curious overlapping relation; that, while there are more kinds of 
objects and more facts connected with each kind in any field of 
referred-to reality than are at present known, there are also far 
more thoughts engendered in human minds than can possibly 
agree with the real system of things. Thus intellectual progress 
consists at once in an amplification of true and evidential specu- 
lations, and a rejection of those which are fanciful, fallacious, or 
otherwise ill-grounded. Reality as known is always less, both 
extensively and intensively speaking, than reality as knowable. 
Knowledge itself is always less in extent than the speculative 
thought which contains all error as well as all truth. Judgments 
are always in excess of true judgments, and ideas in excess of 
truthful ideas. 

The ultimate epistemological classification of ideas should not 
be of ideas, as such, but of ideas as aiming at their respectively 
real referents. There is, however, a very important distinction 
affecting the growth of speculation and knowledge, between 
empirical and cultural ideas; this corresponding to the before- 
mentioned distinction between the personal-psychological and the 
logical-sociological factors of knowledge. Empirical ideas are 
those which are formed spontaneously to account for our actual 
sense-perceptions and other feelings, and many of which must be 


*Vol. XXXII, No. 3, pp. 266-269. 
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formed in the child’s mind before he learns to attach proper names 
to familiar persons and places and common names to objects of 
familiar kinds. Cultural ideas are those derived from teachers, 
books, and traditional lore; but they could not be so derived, or 
would remain empty names or verbal formule, if they were not 
imaginatively assimilated to ideas which have grown spon- 
taneously within the person’s own experience; since nothing is 
literally ‘conveyed’ by words, except the sounds as they are 
spoken or the visual appearances as they are written or printed. 
On the other hand there is, in thinking with the aid of understood 
terms, a tacit appeal from the pure subjectivity of personal ex- 
perience to the human subjectivity of manifold courses of experi- 
ence which has created language as a system of symbols for 
interpreting and advancing the common interests of mankind. 
In all formulated speculation, empirical ideas are being sub- 
sumed under cultural ideas. This is true in the case of any 
departmental science, and it is true in the case of epistemology, 
which should envisage the fundamental data of all sciences, and 
must therefore pursue a method differing considerably from that of 
the departmental ones. The latter have well-defined fields of 
reference, and can readily identify most of their objects and facts 
by accepted technical terms. The former has the progressively 
knowable universe for its field, must provisionally bridge the gaps 
between the other sciences, and has not at present any system of 
descriptive technical terms appropriate for achieving this high 
synthesis. It has to reduce a vast chaos of merely empirical 
ideas to rational order. All forms of literature express empirical 
ideas derived from ordinary human-imaginative experience in 
their own literary way; but there is here no clear allocation of 
terms to well-defined referents, and counsel is darkened by endless 
ambiguities of meaning. It is not that we lack the experience 
on which to base our conclusions. We have had a superabun- 
dance of experience which has never been properly described. 
There is a floating and surging multitude of empirical ideas, which 
have hitherto been expressed only in loose literary language, but 
which could and should be expressed with philosophical precision. 
I shall now attempt to illustrate this ideal of epistemological 
method, in touching successively upon (I) the formation of 
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empirical ideas by which the world of tangible and visible objects 
is validly distinguished from the sense-perceptions and ideal 
constructions through which we know it, and (II) the subsump- 
tion of empirical ideas under cultural ideas, which are logical, 
scientific, and instrumental to knowing the physical-metaphysical 
universe. 


I. The following brief statements may be taken as axiomatic, 
so far as this ‘outlook’ is concerned. 

1. The mind of the human adult comprises a number of 
relatively permanent tendencies or aptitudes to perceive, feel, 
think and will in specific ways, as well as the actual passing 
experiences in which these tendencies manifest themselves. 

2. Experience is the mixed content of consciousness circum- 
stantially presented to a sane person, when awake and aware of 
his own body in some local environment or sense-perceptual 
situation. His experience of yesterday or of an hour ago is no 
longer actual experience for him, but is experience, in the uni- 
versal sense, because it was actually presented, as is or was any 
experience which he properly attributes to another person. 

3. The part of experience with which epistemology is especially 
concerned is intellectual, or potentially cognitive, experience, and 
this comprises all perceptions, memories, and mental images, as 
well as all thinking in terms. 

4. Intellectual experience has the two distinct modes, per- 
ception and thought (the latter being taken to include all con- 
scious memory and imagination). 

5. Perception has the two distinct modes, sense-perception and 
apperception. 

6. Thought has the two contingently distinct modes of being 
observational and contemplative. The former refers to objects 
examined by touch, to objects and their movements as presently 
seen, or (as psychological observation) to the apperceived 
contents of consciousness, which include sense-perceptions, as 
such. The latter refers to experiences remembered, anticipated, 
or purposed, and to the world of physical objects (including 
persons) and processes as, not seen, but imagined or conceived; 


‘He may be or may not be attending to that of which he is aware. 
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also to kinds, properties, quantities, and relations, as of universal 
occurrence. 

Observation, being intelligent attention to the presented sub- 
tent or content of experience, is the first condition of knowing the 
world and the mind respectively. Its importance in the pursuit 
of the physical sciences is universally admitted; but psychology 
must also be based on directly introspective or retro-introspective 
observations; and epistemology must use observation, both 
psychological, and externally directed on the multitude of objects 
and processes encountered in everyday life rather than on those 
set apart for special scientific investigation. 

Outward observation in adult life almost always involves 
recognition, through previously formed ideas, of the generic, if not 
also of the specific and individual characters of observed referents. 
As a rule, it simply confirms or strengthens these formed ideas, 
but it may modify them by introducing new elements, or may be 
(as it must frequently be in childhood) the origin of ideas new to 
the individual. From time to time we travel in unfamiliar 
surroundings, undergo other unaccustomed experiences, or simply 
observe with scientific interest the ten obvious characters of 
familiar objects and processes. All such variations in attentive 
experience increase our stock of empirical ideas. I judge that 
Locke was probably correct in supposing that all personal ideas 
are acquired, the oldest of them being based on repeated obser- 
vations which have occurred from the days of early childhood. 
We may inherit tendencies to feel and will in specific ways, 
including the deliberative tendencies to observe and reflect; but 
ideas, and the judgments connected therewith, are products of 
observation and reflection, not in themselves innate. 

Sense-perceptions and thoughts, being alike reflectively apper- 
ceived, are observed to have respectively contrasted characters. 
The former are much more vividly presented than the latter, and 
are not in the least dependent upon language-symbolism. The 
latter, unlike the former, involve both abstract ideas, which 
distinguish the different elements in complex sense-perceptions, 
and concrete ideas, which combine many characters, separately 
sense-perceived, in the mental representations of external objects, 
both natural and imaginary; and, although ideas and judgments 
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are not wholly dependent upon the linguistic and logical symbols 
of understood discourse, it is only through these symbols that 
they, or that thought, can be rationally expressed. 

For the psychologist who carefully observes his own sense- 
perceptions, classifying them, more broadly, according to the 
sense-organs through which they are derived, and, more precisely, 
according to the qualities and intensities of specific sensations of 
each sense-organic genus, any actual instances of sensations of 
given character become sense-data. For what may be called the 
physical common sense of mankind, which is probably an enlarge- 
ment of the practical intelligence exhibited by the lower animals, 
there are no sense-data. In other words, their existence, as sense- 
data, is ignored; they are taken implicitly as mere signs of 
surrounding things with which our bodily activity is or may be 
concerned. While psychology makes us cognizant of sense-data, 
and common sense makes us cognizant of bodies and their move- 
ments naively conceived as being just what they seem to be in 
relation to ourselves, the physical sciences prove both that bodies 
have in themselves much more than superficially appears and that 
sense-data are dependent upon physical agencies, both outward 
to the body and physiological. It remains for epistemology to 
explain, if possible, how sense-data, as such (not as physiological 
processes, which are totally unlike the sensations appearing) may, 
as spontaneously coérdinated by empirical thinking, lead to 
relatively true ideas of objects—ideas which the physical sciences 
themselves are bound to adopt. 

Now when we reflect on the current of sense-data, abstracting 
from the objective sources which common sense assigns to them, 
what we find is a mere chaotic flux of heterogeneous feelings of 
contact, warmth or coldness, visibly extended and coloured 
shapes, intermingled sounds, etc. This mixed current of sense- 
perceptions has, in itself, no such rational connections as the 
current of observational thought gives toit. It acquires meaning 
only as objective sources are assigned to the various sense-data. 
A certain ticking sound is due to a clock which stands on the 
mantelpiece; a feeling of contact is due to my fingers holding a 
pen; a complex jumble of outlined forms and colours, lights and 
shadows, proceed from the directly visible part of a furnished 
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room, wherein I can glance from the ticking clock aforesaid to 
that part of the table where my hand and pen are situated. 
Thus, for common sense, the actual sense-data are, as I said 
before, passing signs by which we know objective things; but 
epistemology has to inquire how they become signs, and in what 
respects their significance is adequate or inadequate to inform us 
of the existence and natures of their subtents, or ‘stimuli,’ 
Assuming that they do inform us, they must be regarded as 
occupying a plane of their own, which is not really objective, but 
correlatively objective within consciousness. They are a product 
of the mind; referential relationship, through the bodily sense- 
organs, to its circumstantial world-environment. 

Sense-data themselves belong to two great classes; both being 
actually subjective, but the one class correlatively objective and 
the other correlatively subjective within the special current of 
sense-perceptual experience. The correlatively objective sense- 
data are feelings of contact and of vision, with, in either case, some 
spatial content. Tactual feelings of the apparent heat or warmth 
or coolness or coldness of objects touched, and visual feelings of 
brightness, darkness, intermediate shade, and specific colours‘ 
are correlatively subjective. Sounds, odours, and flavours are 
correlatively subjective; although, in the case of tasting, the 
flavours coexist with the muscular-organic and inwardly tactual 
sensations of masticating food or passing drink through the 
mouth, and these are correlatively objective. Hearing and 
smelling agree with seeing, in that their ultimate objective sources, 
whether visible or out of sight, are comparatively remote from the 
sense- organ. 

In seeing, the correlatively objective part of the sense-datum 
usually predominates over the correlatively subjective part. It 
is true that we cannot actually see things except as coloured, in 
the broader sense in which black and white are some colours; but 
we do habitually and spontaneously abstract those outlines of 

*We ought not to attribute colours, as we actually see them, to the objects 
which appear coloured. There are no such colours in the dark, when we can still 
feel the objects tactually. At the same time the surfaces of opaque bodies and the 
substances of translucent bodies have what may be called colour-states, or permanent 


potentialities of affecting the light which they absorb or reflect, so as to give us the 
respective colour-sensations. 
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certain colour-patches which are the shapes of individual objects 
as seen in particular perspectives. This is proved by the instant 
reference to some supposedly real object which a good outline 
drawing creates in the mind of one who observes it. Thus the 
master senses of touch and sight involve, on the whole, correla- 
tively objective sense-data, while the secondary senses of hearing, 
smell, and taste involve correlatively subjective sense-data. The 
correlatively objective touchings and seeings always have direct 
reference to supposed external objects; but sounds and odours, 
which are the direct referents of hearing and smelling, have 
indirect, and, often, very indirect, references to their external 
sources. They are empirically located in the ears and nose 
respectively; but the referents of touch are not empirically 
located in the finger-tips, nor those of vision in the eyes. These 
latter referents are, respectively, tangible objects as touched, 
pressed, stroked, grasped, etc., and visible objects and their 
movement, as seen. , 

I do not meah that bodies touched and seen are directly sense- 
perceived in the concrete physico-chemical, if not living-organic, 
and the solid-spatial, characters which our thought assigns to 
them. I mean that they, as bodies continuing to exist locally, are 
the spontaneously recognized external causes of our sensations; the 
body which resists the pressures of our finger-tips being directly 
referred to in the act of pressing it, and the body which imprints, 
by the agency of light, its image on the retina, being directly 
referred to when the image appears in consciousness. When, in 
clear daylight, I gaze upon a tree (which may be a tree individu- 
ally familiar to me from early childhood), I do not perceive its 
roots or its sap, and perceive only some superficial layers of its 
foliage and some exposed part of its trunk to which my gaze is 
directed. Nevertheless these are directly perceived as parts 
belonging to the tree which is there, impressing me. They are not 
referred to as, and it is only a silly sophistication to say that they 
are mere sensations of my own. It is true that similar appear- 
ances might be illusory. They might, for instance, if I were 
seeing the tree reflected in a large mirror, without detecting the 
presence of the mirror, or supposing the tree were seen in a dream 
or hallucination with equal distinctness (a doubtful hypothesis). 
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The point, however, is that the actual and normal appearances of 
bodies are not illusory. The tree which I have in mind does not 
exist merely as seen. It is one which grows on its own account; 
one whose solid trunk I can touch or clasp at will; one which 
could be felled and its wood made into timber and planks. As it 
stands, it has precise relations of spatial distance to all other 
bodies coexisting on the earth’s surface, and not merely to my 
own body. Its life is conditioned by atmosphere, ether, sun, and 
soil, irrespective of my being aware of these facts. It has uni- 
versal relationship to other trees of its own species, and to plants 
of all correlatively generic classes in which the expert botanist 
would place it. These universal relations are determined by the 
form, structure, manner of growth, and other attributes in which, 
despite individual variations, it agrees with other trees of its own 
species. It is mot the mere chemical elements of which it is 
ultimately composed. It might of course be burnt and resolved 
into these elements, but then zt would have ceased to exist. Its 
living organism integrates all its leaves, branches, trunk, roots, 
tissues, cells, molecules, atoms and electrons, giving it the precise 
external shape and dimensions and the exact mass and degrees of 
solid consistence in its various parts which it really possesses. 

I need not here repeat the analysis of tactual, visual, and visual- 
tactual common sense which I gave in my first article.’ Adding 
this to the above considerations, I repeat that physical common 
sense, or the spontaneous integration of sense-perceptions in 
concrete empirical ideas, gives us a perfectly valid knowledge of 
the terrestrial world of ‘‘coenduring three-dimensioned objects, 
resting or moving in relation to one another and also in relation to 
our own bodily points of view.’’ Such bodies are external, 
definite, material complexes. Our empirical ideas of them are 
subjective, vague, imaginative complexes, which nevertheless 
properly attribute to the real bodies the above contrasted 
characters—characters clearly indicated by touch and vision. 
These common-sense ideas are not due to deliberate reasoning in 
set terms. They grow spontaneously out of sense-perceptual 
experience. But deliberate reasoning may show, as I have here 
endeavoured to show, that the process of their growth is an 


7 Vol. XXXII, No. 1, pp. 46-48. 
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essentially reasonable one, and that the characters scientifically 
attributed to physical data are needed to account for the oc- 
currence of sense-data. 

It is important to note that the most fundamental empirical 
ideas are neither general nor abstract, although they imply kinds 
and qualities to which generalization and abstraction are appli- 
cable. They are the ideas of those circumstantially existing 
persons, ‘places,’ and objects, with whom or with which we are 
personally familiar. The term, ‘place,’ here stands for any local 
grouping of stationary objects, such as may mark some turn in a 
country road or some street-corner in a town, or may give 
individuality to a furnished chamber. Our empirical ideas of 
familiar persons, places, etc., are mental-visual images, had only 
by ourselves or by a few persons belonging to our social circle or, 
as regards places, by the larger number of persons who dwell in 
our own town or district. These images are such as an artist 
might express pictorially, but, without our being artists, they 
serve to identify the particular referents in question, when we re- 
encounter them as their circumstantial selves and not as mere 
instances of type, and also serve to call them to mind when 
absent. 

II. Thought, as attached to language, has the three degrees of 
significant reference; first, that of notions, or presented ideas, 
accompanying any terms which are not relational phrases and not 
abstract names of relations, and apprehending referents in some 
sense unitary, or identifiable; second, that of propositions which 
are not mere statements of verbal synonymity, but significant 
suppositions that certain apprehended referents are related in 
specific ways to certain other apprehended referents; * and, third, 
that of sustained discourse or writing, descriptive or argumenta- 
tive, to its field of reference, in which there must be many dis- 
tinguished referents and many relations supposed to subsist 
between them. In brief the correlations are, firstly, between 
ideas, terms, and unitary referents; secondly, between judgments, 
Statements, and subsisting relations; and, thirdly, between 

* The same sort of reference may be involved, without the definite assertion of it, 


in relational phrases, such as ‘the sun shining on the earth,’ ‘mammals being one 
class of vertebrates.’ 
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thought-systems, treatises, and object-matters (‘subjects’) 
discussed. 

The aims of epistemology are to distinguish true from untrue 
judgments, truthful from fallacious ideas, and real from mythical 
or sophistical fields of reference; also to envisage the knowable 
universe as comprising the respective fields of reference of all the 
departmental sciences. 

That empirical ideas have a truthful reference to tangible and 
visible objects, and especially to persons, places, etc., with which 
we are personally acquainted, has been sufficiently argued. This 
reference is either direct, through sense-perception, or indirect, 
through reminiscence, and is largely independent of the proper or 
common names or descriptive phrases which may elicit the em- 
pirical ideas in question. When, however, we consider those 
ideas and truths of geographical, historical, and general science 
and of philosophy which are valid for all thinking men and for 
many generations, it is clear that these require or have required 
observation by many different individuals, with valid reasoning in 
terms or accurate calculating in figures, and that they must be 
expressed in appropriate and agreed language. 

Language, although it serves emotional and aesthetic, as well as 
intellectual purposes,’ and although some words (especially 
conjunctions) are directions for thinking rather than symbols of 
things thought about, is, in its essential structure and vocabu- 
lary, a collectively evolved system of word-symbols. Nouns and 
verbs are symbols far more adaptable than pictures and diagrams, 
which appeal peculiarly to the sense of sight, and than mathe- 
matical symbols which have to do only with the categories of 
number and magnitude. Nevertheless language needs, for scien- 
tific purposes, to be supplemented by symbols of both the above 
types. 

All symbols, together with the mathematical devices for di- 
viding space and other continua to which I alluded in my second 
article,’° belong to what may be called the other-importing cate- 

* It also serves practical purposes, when commands and directions are given and 
observed or followed, but here the words must be understood symbols in the minds 
of the doers of the actions to be performed. Thus the more immediate purpose is 


intellectual—to create the understanding which can be acted upon. 
1° Vol. XXXII, No. 3, pp. 275-277. 
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gory. They are conventionally adopted signs, in contrast to 
sense-perceptions, which are natural signs. They have immense 
value as instruments of knowledge, but are not objects of 
knowledge except in a quite secondary sense. They are cor- 
relative to the all-but universe of self-importing things; i.e., things 
which are not symbols of, and not imaginary divisions of, other 
things. 

Speculation and knowledge themselves must be viewed in three 
relations. The first is the logical relation of combining ideas and 
judgments in discourse. The second is the epistemological re- 
lation of referring to real or supposed object-matters. The third 
is the psychological relation of belonging to personal minds, 
extending any person’s outlook and interests, and possibly modi- 
fying his character and actions. In the last respect, ideas, beliefs, 
and reasonings have a psychological se/f-import. In the second 
(with which I should associate the first) respect they are es- 
sentially other-importing data. Their function here is to mean 
realities other than themselves, and not to be psychical causes or 
conditions. 

I must now refer very briefly to the immense field of self- 
importing reality—that which, as a relatively whole field, can be 
known only through what Tyndall called the scientific imagi- 
nation, and not through this or that specific affirmation or chain 
of reasoned statements. It is fundamentally, though not solely, 
the Circumstantial Order, or irreversible process of things 
throughout space and terrestrial place during the ages of chrono- 
logically-conceived Time. It is with this Order (largely dis- 
orderly from a rationalistic point of view) that sense-perceptual 
experience brings us into momentary and local contacts. The 
real universe also involves (although Platonic idealism is mistaken 
in supposing that it simply is) the Universal Order of specific- 
within-generic kinds, attributes, and modes of relation, some of 
which last are known as natural laws, while the highest genera 
implicated are called the categories. This essential duality, or, 
as I would rather say, duomodality, of natural orders in what 
remains one natural universe was discussed towards the close ot 
my third article." It is parallelled, on the circumstantial side, by 


"In Vol. XXXII, No. 5, pp. 522-525. 
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the duomodality of Time and Space, and, on the universal side, 
by the duomodalities of various pairs of contrasted categories, 
including identity and relation, quality and quantity, form and 
content, power and manifestation, status and process, concretive 
and distinctive (complex and simple) character. 

The great category of relation is the key to all the other cate. 
gories, but it is at present (at least so far as qualitative relations 
are concerned) the one most imperfectly explored. Although 
relations can be reduced to a comparatively few sub-categories, 
these are not nearly so few and simple as traditional logic, or, say, 
as J. S. Mill’s logic, supposes. There are, within whatever sub- 
categories may be ultimately agreed upon, at least as many 
specific forms of real relationship as there are valid distinctions 
between transitive verbs, including verbs which become transitive 
by the aid of prepositions and other parts of speech. It is always 
some verb which enables us to form a judgment and possibly to 
know a fact. Logic has been too long and exclusively obsessed 
by the noun and its formal identity-copula. 

As said in my second article,” there are the three formal- 
relational modes of mutual exclusion, intercommunity, and the 
included-including relation, and formal logic has no right to 
monopolize them. They “apply to ihe relations of figures in 
space and events in time as well as to those of classes extensively 
considered and natures intensively considered.’’ In other words, 
they are relations of things as occurring in the Circumstantial 
Order as well as of data as classified. 

Another threefold division in the classification of relations lies 
between the single, multiple, and multiplex types. Single re- 
lations include simple * relations—those between two identified 
referents—and those, such as disjunctive, conditional, instru- 
mental, proportional, and analogical relations, involving three or 
four referents all of which are separately referred to when we 
judge that the relation subsists. Multiple and multiplex relations 
are those which must be imagined or understood rather than 
stated, since the multiple lie between indefinitely numerous data, 

8 Vol. XXXII, No. 3, pp. 270-271. | 

8 Every simple relation is a fourfold fact, involving A and B being related, the 


specific way in which they are related, the relation which A bears to B, and the 
correlative, but not necessarily symmetrical, relation which B bears to A. 
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considered singly, and the multiplex between something integral 
and its indefinitely numerous parts, attributes, or factors. Time 
itself may be regarded as the multiple relation of all circumstantial 
durations and changes in the whole process of things, and space 
(which is in Time as truly as any plane is in three-dimensioned 
space) as the multiple relation of all coextending bodies. Any 
class, or extensive universal, involves the relation of essential 
likeness, irrespective of time and place, between every two of its 
possibly infinite instances, and this constitutes a multiple relation. 
A multiplex relation is (a) one of physical comprehension between 
an aggregate body and all its differentiated parts, or a system of 
bodies and all its individual members, or a complex physical 
process and all minor processes which contribute to its effect, or 
(b) one of metaphysical involvement between a body and all its 
physical attributes or a mind and all its mental attributes. 
Logical analysis consists in predicating seriatim those distinctive 
properties and attribute relations which we can grasp in the act 
of predication, but which, or most of which, we must understand 
to be coinvolved in the concrete object-matter, together, probably, 
with real properties and attributive relations which have not yet 
been discovered. 

A third threefold division of relations is that between the purely 
circumstantial, purely universal, and formal-circumstantial types. 
Purely circumstantial relations are those which can be or theo- 
retically could be at once dated and located—dated in chrono- 
logical time, and located in the great cosmos as partially known to 
astronomers, or in some geographical region of the earth, or, it 
may be, in the remembered experience of some individual person. 
Purely universal relations lie between respective understood uni- 
formities, or identities of kind, property, or mode, irrespective of 
time and place. Intermediate between the above two types there 
are the universal forms of circumstantial relations; such as 
coexistence, succession, and overlapping in time; inclusion, 
contact, and distance apart in space; and motion, as involving 
measurable space traversed in measurable time. 

Circumstantial relations are of two types which may be dis- 
tinguished as coincidental and conditioning. Everything which 


™ Referred to in Vol. XX XIII, No. 6., p. 573, as “relational aspects.” 
25 
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exists or happens in the earth-world, or (if Einstein will allow it) 
throughout the cosmic immensity at this present moment has a 
coincidental relation with everything else coexisting or coédccur- 
ring; but it is only some contemporary objects or properties of 
objects or processes which really condition one another's being, 
The things which do so must be coinvolved with, or in contact 
with, or at least comparatively near to one another; remembering 
that there is one sphere of comparative nearness relevant to the 
cosmic bodies, another relevant to molar bodies resting or moving 
at the earth’s surface, a third relevant to atoms and electrons, a 
fourth relevant to conscious presentations. Coincidental re- 
lations are immensely more numerous than conditioning ones. 
Events happening in the streets and houses of Paris do not affect 
those happening simultaneously in the houses and streets of 
London, and the flowing of the Seine is quite independent of the 
flowing of the Thames. But comparative nearness itself does 
not, except so far as the gravitational tendency of bodies is 
concerned, necessarily involve the real conditioning of one thing 
by another. A person walking on a crowded street-pavement 
enters into coincidental relations of close proximity to all] the 
strangers whom he passes; but they remain simply strangers, 
going about their businesses or pleasures as he goes about his. 
They and he are involved in different chains of social-psycho- 
logical causation; whereas, when he has personal dealings with 
his friends or enemies, tradesmen or customers, official or pro- 
fessional advisers or those whom he advises, the thread of his own 
experience joins with other threads in the great network of social 
life. 

Conditioning relations are those which, when subsumed under 
universal forms and inductively verified, are known as natural 
laws. They are either constitutive or transilional. On the one 
hand there are both inherent properties and concomitant circum- 
stances essential to any substantive datum remaining what it is. 
On the other hand there are one or more antecedent circumstances 
essential to any change taking place, this or these together being 
generally distinguished from simply necessary conditions as the 
cause of the given effect. Physical (other than gravitational), 
chemical, and physiological causation depend upon certain local 
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contacts of specific bodies and specific ethereal vibrations; when 
bodies and vibrations of the same specific kinds, not brought into 
the necessary local contacts, would have no effect upon one 
another. In bio-psychological causation actual contacts are 
forestalled, and either sought or avoided, by sensing at a distance, 
through sight, hearing, or smell. In social-psychological cau- 
sation, the power of personal reflection, aided by teaching, 
conversation, and reading, enables much wider fields of possible 
action to be contemplated, and gives a proportionate freedom to 
the will. But far more extended than any field of possible action 
is the field of knowable reality. 

Let us finally and briefly consider the identifiable, or, in some 
sense, unitary, data which stand contrasted with relational data. 
They are, of course, known by means of relations; both of the 
general relations which they are found to have to one another, and 
of the special relations which they have to human experience. 
They appear to fal] into the four categories of (a) substantive 
data, (b) kinds, or concretive classes, (c) properties, or distinctive 
characters, abstractly classifiable, and (d) processes, also ab- 
stractly classifiable. 

(a) (0) Substantive data and their kinds were discussed in my 
third article." They include ether and corporeal things; mo- 
lecular and molar bodies; molar bodies as either local masses of 
given physico-chemical substances, or typically formed entities. 
The latter include the earth and other cosmic bodies, crystals, 
organisms, and artifacts. These integral entities have typical 
sub-integral parts; frequently occur in collective groups, and, it 
may be, in typical collective systems; and, if or when partially 
disintegrated, give rise to typical fragments. Among typical 
integral entities, living organisms contrast with inaminate 
structures; animals, as developing nervous systems and sense- 
organs, with powers of self-locomotion, and incipient emotion and 
intelligence, contrast with plants; and man, by reason of his clear 
self-consciousness, imagination, language, and ideally as well as 
practically constructive powers, contrasts with the lower animals. 
His mind becomes a substantive datum, not in the sense that it 
exists otherwise than in natural connection with his brain and 

* Vol. XXXII, pp. 513-522. 
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nervous system, but in the sense that experience, with all dis. 
tinguishable perceptions, feelings, thoughts, and volitions, are 
conceivable only as i/s properties, and not as properties of ma- 
terial structures or physical processes. 

(c) Properties,'* then, are either physical or mental, and those 
of both sorts are divisible into actually manifest properties and 
inherent powers. Physical manifestations are those of spatial 
form, comprising general shape, with structural and superficial 
features and dimensions, and those of physical content, com. 
prising consistence, weight, heat, etc. Physical powers (which 
would be exercised if the necessary conditions arose) range from 
the tendencies of specific substances to enter into new chemical 
combinations and the mechanical potencies of inclined plane, 
wedge, etc., to the tendencies to cyclical changes in plants and the 
hereditary or acquired aptitudes of animals for various modes of 
locomotion and other spontaneous actions. On the mental side, 
the manifestations of mind are actual experiences, and the mental 
powers are those of sense-perception, thought (involving acquired 
ideas and beliefs), affective feeling, and will. 

(d) When a body at the earth’s surface begins to move and 
when it comes to rest, or when an individual organism begins to 
live and when it dies, certain transitional relations occur; but the 
movement of the body, while continuing, is identifiable as a 
process, and so is the life of the organism through its phases of 
growth and maturity. Less easily conceived, but no less real, are 
the abrupt processes of chemical reaction, such as explosions, 
conflagrations, etc., the slow processes of mechanical attrition and 
accumulation and of organic decay, the flowing of currents of fluid 
particles, the continuing vibratory motions of ether or matter, the 
rhythm of breathing and heart-beats, and (when we take a more 
circumstantially comprehensive view) the complex processes of 
biological and human-historical evolution, to which the inter 
actions of numerous individuals in each of many localities through 
countless successive generations contribute. 

In the case of human history (the process—not the record of it) 
an essential part of the natural causation of the actual events 


16 Discussed in Vol. XXXIII, pp. 575, and passim, under the wider category @ 
attributes, which overlap with relations and processes. 
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consists in the interaction of personal wills, motived by personal 
feelings and beliefs, these being in turn conditioned by such 
degrees of moral self-control and genuine knowledge as the 
respective individuals have attained to. This brings us to 
consider the mental processes occurring within the span of 
personal life. We must here distinguish the posi/ive time-process 
of experience, as had, moment by moment, through each suc- 
ceeding day, from the normative processes of developing character 
and knowledge. Daily experience realizes customary and some- 
times unaccustomed conjunctions of our hereditary or acquired 
tendencies with the circumstances of our physical and social 
environments. In the special moments of reflective experience, 
whether forced upon us or deliberately entered into, there occurs 
an extending and contingent reshaping of ideas and beliefs, and 
even a modifying of habitual motives which conscience challenges. 
Thus idealizing, or essentially rational, processes, moral and 
intellectual, appear intermittently within the whole mixed and 
by-no-means ideal process of actual experience. Reason, as 
philosophy of life, urges towards the goal of highest integrity, or 
truest humanity; as philosophy of science, towards that of the 
widest, deepest, and best-articulated knowledge. 


CHARLES E. Hooper. 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 

















THE WAYS OF NATURE BEYOND DARWINISM. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee— 
All Chance, Direction which thou cans’t not see.—Pope. 


HEN the ‘man in the street’ comes to think about Darwin- 
ism, after all that has been spoken and written on the 
subject, he grows perplexed. One set of debaters tel) him that it 
belongs wholly to science, another set assures him that it pro- 
foundly concerns both morals and religion. By one school of 
thought it is said to involve the rejection of Christianity, by 
another it is offered as an account of nature’s ways which should 
strengthen ethics and to which religion can easily accommodate 
itself. But the real and most important issue, demanding the 
attention of both sides in this controversy, is whether the Darwin- 
ian theory, admittedly an important contribution to the doctrine 
of evolution, throws any such light on the evolutionary process as 
can be called an explanation of it. 

The pride of our science in its discovery that things have been 
‘evolved’ Jed an American astronomer not many years ago to call 
evolution “nothing more nor less than the mainspring of the 
universe ;’’ he asserted that, “‘grand in its simplicity, it is the one 
fundamental fact to which all we know is ancillary—from its 
influence nothing can escape, for it has fashioned everything, 
from nebula to man.”’ All the while a gulf still separates life 
from that which preceded it, and the real nature of the organism 
remains to this day our great nature riddle. We know that it has 
evolved from lower forms, and we think we know that it has thus 
evolved by the process of natural selection, Spencer's so-called 
“survival of the fittest." But the completest acceptance of that 
theory leaves us utterly in the dark regarding what we really 
want toknow. Critically examined, the wonder-working formula 
turns out to be little more than a commonplace. It asserts that 
once the fittest have appeared the fittest will survive, but it gives 
us no account of how organisms come to be ‘fittest’ beyond the 
statement that they do so by variations from generation © 
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generation, all of them fortuitous in the sense that no definite 
cause can be assigned, beyond the complexity of the factors, to 
show why the required changes in definite directions should occur. 
Evolutionary doctrine, in fact—the Darwinian theory included— 
takes the organism with all its powers for granted: it accepts 
variations in the direction of fitness for survival, whether they be 
minute or considerable, as not needing explanation for the 
purposes of the theory; it is satisfied to assume that when living 
bodies have emerged with characteristics which qualify them for 
continuance they will survive as against organisms that do not 
possess such characteristics. 

The insufficiency of this knowledge might be illustrated from 
the process of artificial selection, in which the breeder chooses for 
pairing the plant or animal qualities which he wishes to intensify. 
It is obviously no adequate account of such a process to say that 
the pairing brings about the desired results. What we need to 
know for a complete explanation is how the qualities thus 
selected have arisen. Take another possible kind of choice for 
survival. We can conceive of some newly discovered country 
where an effort is being made by the authorized immigration 
officers to people it only with colonists of superior physical and 
mental endowments. In the course of years, by continual 
admission of the ‘fittest,’ and by continual rejection of the less 
fit, it would be possible to secure for such a country a high-grade 
population unequalled anywhere else on the earth. The result 
would have been brought about by selection, yet a selection theory 
would be wholly inadequate unless it could reach out to the ways 
in which the favored incomers had acquired their superiorities. 
So what we need to know in the case of organic evolution is not 
merely that the fittest survive, but also how they become qualified 
for survival. 

Long untouched by the philosophical evolutionists, this 
problem continues to be as good as ignored by the experts in 
biological science. From Bichat’s definition of life as ‘the sum 
total of the forces that resist death’’ to Henslow’s “property of 
self-adaptation,” and from Naegeli’s ‘tendency to progressive 
development” to Lester F. Ward’s “advance in complexity,” 
there has been no studied effort to define life in other than verbal 
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terms—to discover what Huxley called ‘‘some bond between 
physico-chemical phenomena on the one hand and vital phe- 
nomena on the other,” to trace, as Karl Ernst von Baer phrased it, 
‘the formative forces of the animal body to the universal or life- 
tending forces of the universe.’’ In recent years the idea of a 
‘vital force’’ has come in, with Hans Driesch returning to the 
“entelechy,” described as “an agent sui generis, non-material and 
non-spatial, but acting into space, so to speak;”’ also as a “ psy- 
choid,”’ or kind of potentiality not present in organic bodies, 
And Henri Bergson, improving on the biologists, tells us that life 
is “consciousness launched into matter,”’ and as “carrying it 
along to organization.’’ All such definitions have descriptive, 
but no explanatory value: in no sense do they satisfy our 
eagerness to know what it is that makes an object alive and 
enables it to acquire its qualifications as ‘fittest.’ They are all, 
moreover, pervaded with the notion that life is something apart 
from the organism, not one with its make-up—something coming 
in from the outside to equip it for vital activities. And if a 
biologist is questioned on the subject, he usually treats the whole 
issue thus raised as outside science and belonging wholly to the 
realm of metaphysics. 

Darwinism undoubtedly promoted the view that organisms and 
species of organisms have ‘evolved,’ instead of being ‘created’ at 
some particular moment in time; to that extent it obtained 
widespread recognition for the doctrine of evolution. But to 
understand its failure to explain evolution by reaching underlying 
causes we must realize the things that call for elucidation. Take 
in plain and homely illustration of this dilemma a hen’s egg, 
typical of all eggs. Here is a physico-chemical complex of sub- 
stances so cunningly compacted that, when suitably warmed fora 
few days or weeks, it will bring forth a living creature capable of 
carrying on all the fundamental activities displayed by man 
himself. The hen is without speech, without thought, has little 
more than sense perceptions, and possesses none of the resources, 
mental and mechanical, which equip the human artificer for his 
work. Yet the hen brought forth that wonderful contrivance, 
the egg, by a process in which consciousness played no part, and 
into which there entered nothing in the nature of plan afore- 
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thought. How far can man, “foremost in the files of time,” 
armed with all the resources of modern science, and able to 
surpass all previous ages in his mechanical achievements, from the 
calculating machine to the aeroplane, pit his consciously purposive 
powers against this unconsciously purposive product of the hen? 
From time to time there have been suggestions that some day we 
shall be able to produce life in the laboratory, yet expert as our 
chemists have been in making dyes and other compounds they 
have thus far given us no glimpse of an artificial cell or egg, and 
the likelihood of any such synthesis grows more remote than ever. 

Another and even more impressive illustration of the short- 
comings of evolutionary doctrine will be found in the appliances, 
literally the tools, which the organism builds up within itself. 
Organic fitness for survival, however manifested, is fitness of the 
structures and processes that enable their possessor to carry on 
its life and make that life a success; and to that kind of fitness 
must be applied the same test which we apply to the fitness 
needed for ‘the origin of species.’ In the one case, as in the other, 
the favorable variations must have been produced before they 
could be selected, and no merely indefinite variations tending no- 
whither or any-whither could have resulted in the fitness that was 
finally set up. In so far as the organism is a mechanism it is an 
end-reaching mechanism, with self-maintenance as the end to be 
reached. Each process and appliance which it develops, to 
function internally or in relation to environment, has the charac- 
ter of means adapted to the end: from the lowliest plant form to 
the insect, and from the insect up through the invertebrates and 
vertebrates to man, all these means are end-reaching mechanisms 
adapted to the performance of particular tasks. If, therefore, we 
look back over the history of organic evolution, what we see is an 
organic machine continually improving itself, moving from poor 
to better and from better to best, with natural selection not 
originating, but only conserving and passing on the superiorities 
thus developed. Man works with a goal in his mind, with the 
ways in which it may be reached consciously present to him, with 
‘plan aforethought’ and therefore as confriver. In the building 
up of animate nature, on the contrary, all its wonderful mecha- 
nisms of adaptation for self-maintenance have been brought into 
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being with no end consciously held in view nor even with aware- 
ness of the means by which it may be realized. Internal organs 
for carrying on the processes of respiration, digestion, circulation 
and excretion; sense organs for acquainting the animal with the 
objects and character of its environment; organs needed for 
locomotion through that environment; mechanisms for corre- 
lating the internal and relational activities—all these have arisen 
with no conscious adaptation of means to ends, yet precisely as if 
conscious purposiveness had been at work throughout. The 
advance has been secured, moreover, by the same progressive 
economies of energy and materia! which man endeavors to realize 
in his own daily occupations, his machines and his industries—by 
the slow and inevitable march from methods which involve waste 
to the methods that insure efficiency. It was by this unconscious 
process that, far down in the scale of life, the firefly evolved a 
means of producing light without heat which we have not been 
able to imitate; it was by the same process that, millions of years 
before Galvani and Faraday, the gymnotus electricus evolved an 
electrical battery, and that, during an equally vast period in 
advance of the airplane, the bird elaborated its mechanisms for 
coursing through the fields of air. 

But the most complete illustration of this method of bringing 
toois and machines into existence is furnished by man himself, 
as shown in Sir Arthur Keith’s The Engines of the Human 
Body. We read there of an organism which is ‘‘full of the most 
cunningly contrived inventions ever seen or dreamt of, inventions 
which have taken millions of years to work out and perfect.” 
“The human machine, particularly the backbone, has been so 
skilfully contrived that we can walk, run or jump on the hardest 
and roughest roads, and yet its most delicate parts suffer neither 
discomfort nor damage.”’ ‘A very great number of muscular 
engines are provided which can turn the backbone in this direction 
or that, just as is required to keep our bodies upright.” ‘‘ Instead 
of using a single strong engine, as in the motor cycle, the human 
machine has been provided with hundreds of them, placed all over 
the body, where they work the various levers of the limbs and 
trunk.” ‘Not only have the engines of the motor cycle and of 
the human machine pipes of a corresponding kind, but through 
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these pipes there passes a circulation which serves a similar 
purpose.” ““Muscular engines never become over-heated and 
rarely over-cooled.’’ “It is quite clear that nature has invented 
a better kind of internal-combustion engine than man has yet 
thought of.’’ ‘‘ Muscles act as reciprocal engines."’ ‘The bones 
of our body are living levers."’ ‘‘The organism is a self-lubri- 
cating mechanism.”’ ‘The heart is a double pump.” “Nature 
provides for a just distribution of blood to the various parts of the 
human machine.” ‘“‘Man has not yet conceived a design which 
can rival or approach the respiratory bellows (lungs).”’ ‘‘The 
body has contrivances for regulating the heat of the human 
machine, as well as workshops and laboratories where food is 
turned into fuel for the tissues.’’ ‘‘The human body possesses a 
postal as well asa telegraphic system.” ‘‘ The organization found 
in the brain and spinal cord is comparable with that seen in an 
extensive telephone system.’’ ‘“‘The body has repair shops.” 
“Nature has been so provident and far seeing in designing her 
living machines that she has provided them with a most elaborate 
mechanism for healing wounds and for repelling the germs which 
invade them.” 

And yet all these wonderful appliances, of the very essence of 
artifice, purposive in character, developed because life needed to 
be a going concern, came into being without the least conscious 
direction on the part of the organisms in which they appeared. 
How did it happen? One thing should be clear. It is that the 
conscious and unconscious processes are linked together by like 
methods. In both cases there are ends to be reached and ways of 
reaching them; in both advance towards such ends and ways 
culminates in the structures, appliances and activities that are 
needed for self-maintenance. Yet in the one case the appliances 
and structures are brought into existence consciously, with plan 
aforethought, while in the other there is no thinking out of 
method, no right way of doing things held in view, complete lack 
of anything like knowledge of what is being done, and just as 
complete an ignorance of how the process is to culminate. It 
should be plain that the consciously purposive activities of man 
and the unconsciously purposive activities within him are of a 
piece as to their method, and that the only difference between 
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them is that due to the presence of consciousness in the one case 
and its absence in the other. This establishes the fact that 
purposive activities do not need consciousness to make them 
purposive—that it is the mode of such activities, their end- 
reaching character, which makes them purposive, and not the 
consciousness with which they may or may not be associated. 
What, then, can be the meaning of this purposive trend within 
and of the organism, enabling it to build up, though uncon- 
sciously, the appliances which are needed for the carrying on of 
life, even as the human artificer, consciously adapting means to 
ends, fabricates his tools and machines? The only answer given 
by the Darwinian theory is that organisms vary in their parts 
from generation to generation, and that such variations as happen 
to qualify for survival enable the creature thus favored to survive 
as against organisms which do not happen to have undergone the 
needed improvement. But if the variations are haphazard, 
fortuitous, we need to know what makes them culminate in such 


_ organs as the heart, the lungs, the eye and the ear. Does the 


making of human tools and machines depend on a fitness which 
is purely the product of chance variations that ‘happen’ to be 
useful and are therefore preserved? If the variations have 
direction, whether as sudden mutations of the De Vries type, or 
as the steady and continued changes assumed in orthogenesis, 
how is the direction given? Even fortuitous variations that just 
‘happened’ to be useful would need a purposive organism to give 
them fitness for survival; so the fact of a purposive organism 
must be assumed in all attempts to elucidate the problem of 
organic evolution by ‘the action of the environment’ or by ‘the 
effects of isolation.’ As already shown, appeals to vitalism, to 
‘the properties of protoplasm,’ and to ‘the nature of life,’ are 
merely verbal descriptions of the issue itself and thus evasions of 
the needed solution. Nor is the problem less evaded by the 
biologists themselves: they rightly refer the activities of the 
organism to physico-chemical forces, but tell us nothing of how 
such forces come to be so coérdinated as to give forth the purpo- 
sive strivings which we know as life. The call is thus, not for an 
organism with all its powers taken for granted, but for an organ- 
ism with all its powers explained. And how shall we gain the 
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required clue save by dipping down below living forms to the 
great system of power to which they are so intimately related and 
from which they have so obviously emerged? A link between the 
two is suggested by the fact that in the organism purposiveness 
can be both unconscious and conscious; it is further and even 
more impressively suggested by the obvious origin of all the 
organic elements in nature at large. And unless we are to assume 
that the organism is a totally new appearance, with powers 
nowhere adumbrated, and with a process underived from any that 
preceded it, only one solution of its riddle is in sight. 

The evidences of an elementary purposiveness in the inorganic 
abound. Things alive maintain themselves; pre-vital things are 
maintained, just as the energy which they represent is ‘conserved.’ 
Yet both belong to the same system and illustrate the same 
process. Nature, if the cosmos can be thus described, also 
works towards ends. The whole inorganic world is a mani- 
festation of the incipient purposiveness that has its final out- 
flowering in life. Despite clashes and setbacks, there is a trend 
everywhere towards symmetrical, harmonious and enduring 
forms, whether they anticipate our decorative art in the beauties 
of the crystal or yield spectacular illustrations of adjusted interval 
and ordered motion in the celestial spaces. We see that trend in 
the paths of the electrons, in the combining powers of the atoms, 
in the unerring combinations out of which molecules arise and 
substances come into existence, just as we see it in the established 
balances that make our solar family also a ‘going concern,’ giving 
us, as things to be depended on, the regular recurrences of day and 
night, of spring, summer, autumn and winter. Plainly, to him 
who is able to read such signs, there can be no end-reaching in life 
which is not rooted in and does not emerge from the earlier and 
more elementary end-reaching of the cosmos. The theory of 
natural selection, subjected to whatever modifications or re- 
visions, will remain with us as a valid account of how organisms, 
endowed for success in the life-struggle, grow ‘from more to more’ 
and pass on their superiorities to successors. But Paul Janet did 
not overstate the case when he asserted that ‘nature is no more 
artist by chance than she is geometer by chance,” and Pope 
was at least substantially right when he summoned us to recognize 
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direction in the activities which we so ignorantly ascribe to 
fortuity. We shall have no adequate theory of evolution until 
the process which has fashioned the architecture of the heavens 
and the not less wonderful furniture of the earth can be linked up 
with the organic end-reaching that has its culmination in the 
conscious purposiveness of man—until, going beyond the ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest,” we are able to show how the fittest arrive. 
EDMUND NOBLE. 


Boston, Mass. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Knowledge and Truth. By Louis ARNAUD Rep. London, Macmillan 

and Company, 1923.—pp. xiii, 243. 

As Mr. Reid does not “ propose to offer a critical history of modern 
movements in epistemology”’ (p. 10), but to establish a view of his 
own, which is realistic while yet it differs from the types of realism 
known as ‘“‘new” and “critical’’ (p. v), he omits consideration of 
pragmatism and of the new Italian idealism (p. 10), building up his 
own theory through a critical exposition of the idealist and the new 
and critical realist theories of truth, followed by a constructive 
exposition of his own views of the sense-datum, of the relation of truth 
to knowledge, and of non-propositional, or aesthetic, truth. For, as 
to the sense-datum: although representationism has been generally 
recognized as inadequate, ‘‘ the ways of escape usually made . . . lead 
us into other blind alleys. What is required is . . . an attempt to 
gain a clear insight into the nature of the object of thought”’ (p. 9). 
And as to truth: it has often been treated as if it were a quality of 
“the system of things known,” instead of being “conceived as a 
function or quality of knowing.” Had it been so conceived, “we 
should have heard less of correspondence and coherence as accounts 
of the nature of truth”’ (p. 10), for it is “‘the experienced [or reality] 
which is coherent and not the experiencing [or truth]"’ (p. 28); although 
“in a derivative sense judgments and experience may be [called] 
coherent (though their being coherent is not their truth, but only its 
test)” (p. 30), just as correspondence also is only a test of truth and 
not an account of the nature of true knowing (p. 10). What, then, 
is the real nature of truth, if it is neither coherence nor correspondence? 
“If,” says our author, “we can regard truth . . . as the property of 
knowing, and can account for knowing in terms which will avoid the 
fallacies of representative perception and conception,? and which will 

*I do not think that the idealist, when he says: Coherence is truth; means that 
‘coherence’ and ‘truth’ are synonymous terms, as Mr. Reid assumes that he does. 
What he means is that ‘coherence’ and ‘truth’ are coterminous, i.e. that coherence 
is the only test of truth. The coherence theory cannot be discussed here without 
going beyond the limits of a review. I hope to discuss it in an article. 

*Does he not here mean ‘imaging’ or ‘memory’? See the quotation from 
Mr. Gregory, Pp. 7; also, “. . . the fallacy of ‘representative conception,’ or, if 
desired, in this case, ‘representative memory’” (pp. 8f.). On pp. 96f., 105, 
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at the same time explain error, we shall find that it gives us, not only a 
more concrete view of truth, but a view which will include in its scope 
those kinds of truth usually regarded as metaphorical. I mean the 
kinds of truth which seem to be attained by artists, poets, men of 
religion, and all creative geniuses. Truth here is not in its nature 
correspondence or coherence but the quality of a vital apprehension, 
through imagination, of realities which seem to lie beyond the ken of 
ordinary human mortals” (pp. ro f.). 

This is the task which Mr. Reid sets himself and very ably carries 
out. When, however, he says: “Idealism as a theory has gone almost 
completely out of fashion” (p. 13), and: “The present struggle is not 
so much .. . one of Realist and Idealist as . . . [one of] Materialism 
versus Spiritualism” (p. 5), one wonders whether this situation is not 
due to the fact that the main tenets of idealism have become accepted 
as the working basis of all philosophic thought, so that its vagaries 
have gone out of fashion with most, while its fundamental contribution 
to thought is no longer a matter of serious discussion. So much of 
Mr. Reid’s book might have been written by an idealist, that I have 
ventured to review it from that standpoint, to point out, namely, how 
near is realism of Mr. Reid’s type to the idealism which calls itself 
objective. Could we get away from the tyranny of names and from 
misinterpretations of each other’s views, we should, I think, find more 
occasions of agreement than of disagreement with each other. 

In his criticism of the coherence theory, our author makes the two 
mistakes: (a) of identifying Berkeleian and Kantian with Hegelian 
idealism (p. 6), and (b) of taking Bradley as a typical representative of 
the latter (pp. 13 and passim). As was pointed out in the review of 
Joad’s Introduction to Modern Philosophy (PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 
January, 1925), Hegel, unlike Berkeley, does not assert the illusoriness 
of matter; he merely denies its independence (loc. cit., p. 106). 
Berkeley and the subjective idealists do, it is true, deny the material 
world and assert “that the ideas are the things’’ (Reid, p. 7), that 
“there is, apart from knowledge and truth, no object’’ (p. 181). But 
when Hegel and the objective idealists assert that ideas are real, they 
mean, not that subjective states only are real, but that ideas are not 
merely subjective states. In answer to Kant's limiting of knowledge 
to phenomena and relegating Reality to the sphere of faith, Hegel 
asserted that to have an idea of a thing, i.e. to know it, is to be face 
112 ff., 120, Mr. Reid uses the word ‘think’ as meaning ‘to bring a particular 
object before thought’; but this process he regards as a kind of perception (p. 112), 
as also does Hoernlé (pp. 184 f.), whereas the term, ‘conception,’ usually refers 
to universals. 
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to face with reality itself. But with this interpretation of the doctrine 
that ideas are real Mr. Reid would seem to be in full agreement. 
“If we... say, not, thought is identical with existence, but that 
it is our apprehension of existence . . . , we shall,” he holds, “avoid 
the Scylla of supposing ‘ideas’ to be merely psychical and the 
Charybdis of supposing them simply real. . . . The subject [of any 
judgment, and the same holds true of the predicate,] is not Reality 
in its existence nor is it a mere idea ‘in my head,’ but existing reality 
as thought of’ (p. 25). An idea is “‘an instance of the mind’s going 
out to grasp some particular reality” (p. 26), ‘“‘and stopping nowhere 
between” (p. 144), at ‘image’ or ‘essence’ or some other fertium quid. 

But we must not, the idealist would add, imagine that mind, in 
going out to grasp reality, is invading reality from some foreign 
sphere of unreality; for ‘mind’ is as real as ‘reality,’ as much to be 
counted upon and to be accounted for as ‘matter.’ This, however, is 
also Mr. Reid’s view, “‘that we are not severed from reality but are a 
part of it, realising its life and truth through our own life’’ (p. 22). 
If it is misleading for idealism (on the ground that it is the object 
itself, and no mere copy thereof, that is known in ideas) to use the 
term ‘idea’ to mean ‘known object,’ thus giving the impression that 
the object is unreal; it is equally misleading for realism to use the 
word ‘reality’ to mean object, thus giving the impression that the 
subject is unreal. Mr. Reid himself argues for the reality of mind, 
and holds that ‘‘the simple but crucial error of New Realism” (p. 50) 
is its failure to recognize that knowledge is not reducible to the 
reaction of an organism upon its environment (p. 51), or the knowing 
self to ‘‘ the cross-section of that which it knows” (p. 49). Knowledge 
is no mere grouping of objects, but is “ presence of objects to a subject, 
to something which, however we explain its origin and nature, is very 
conveniently called mind” (p. 50). Nor can we, with Alexander, make 
knowledge the compresence of objects with the continuum of ‘acts’ 
whereby they are contemplated, for an act implies an agent (p. 68), in- 
volves, that is to say, ‘‘a standing off from and a criticism of the things 
from which it distinguishes itself by the very process of criticism” 
(p. 51). In this insistence on the subjective element in knowledge 
Mr. Reid is at one with the objective idealist. 

He is also at one with him in his hesitancy to define the subjective 
element in terms of an absolute dualism. ‘To insist that there are 
‘subjective’ factors in knowledge is not,”’ he says, “to fall into the 
error of Subjectivism, namely, to believe that we cannot transcend 
our own states” (p. 50), for the object of thought is simply reality 
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as thought of. ‘To hold that the objective [i.e., as Mr. Reid uses the 
term, the object of thought] is the real-fact-as-thought-of, is, then, to 
escape the gulf of dualism, without falling into a subjectivism which 
denies that there are two sides to knowledge” (p. 103). ‘‘ Knowing 
might be direct . . . , and yet be a psychical, ‘subjective’ process” 
(p. 52; see also pp. 70, 90; and 184 and 188, where Reid quotes 
Hoernlé’s view of the self-transcendence of consciousness). Indeed, 
the failure of Critical Realism lies, according to Mr. Reid, in this, 
that “it has . . . completely failed to maintain the first fundamental 
requirement of Realism,” (and, one might add, of idealism also) 
“namely, that knowledge . . . means direct contact of knower with 
existing objects,"’ a direct contact which is, nevertheless, compatible 
with “the existence of processes of perception, and media in and 
through which these processes work"’ (p. 136). 

His view that the ‘objective’ and the real object are identical, he 
develops more fully in his criticism of Russell’s conception of ‘image’ 
as that in terms of which we think and whose correspondence, there- 
fore, with reality tests (or constitutes) its truth;* and the same criticism 
he levels against Critical Realism’s view that we intuit (i.e. know 
directly) essence, not existence, which latter we know only indirectly, 
by inference or by faith. According to Mr. Reid, “when we picture 
or image, or think, we do not picture pictures, or image images, or 
think thoughts, but things, things, things. We should escape many 
dangers in epistemology if we substituted verbs for abstract nouns,” 
and realized “that in the end there are no images, but only imaging 
of real things” (p. 113; see also pp. 90, 102, etc.). To realize “the 
essentially compound nature of what we immediately believe or know” 
and “the transitive character of cognitive processes” (p. 103) enables 
us, therefore, to escape absolute dualism as well as absolute monism, 
subjective and objective, and, by escaping absolute monism, to explain 
error (pp. 52, 71 f.). It also enables us to escape “the difficulties of 
a realism for which the bodily presence of the object is necessary for 
knowledge (p. 103). ‘For, suppose I am thinking of a past object 

. , and say that, in order that knowledge may be direct, the past 
object, which is my content, must be here, now, while I am thinking. 
2A very able and, I think, correct criticism of the correspondence theory of 
truth appears on pp. 93 f., 117-20. On p. 119 Mr. Reid gives what he considers 
the true interpretation of correspondence, viz. ‘the correspondence between @ 
proposition about . . . what we see or think when we image, and another prope 
sition about . . . the things perceived, to which we refer." I can, that is, compare 
a thing-as-imaged with a thing-as-perceived, but not a thing-as-imaged-or-perceived 
with the thing-as-it-is-when-unperceived. 
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If I so suppose, then I . . . am contradicting myself by asserting 
that it is a past object of which I am thinking. [If it is literally in the 
past then it cannot possibly be my present content” (p. 54). 

It is the new realism which Mr. Reid is here criticizing; but, along 
with new realism, he also classifies idealism as an “epistemological 
monism” (pp. 5, 39 f., 181). For, while he identifies object-as-known 
with real-object—admitting, of course, that the act of perceiving adds 
limitations and interpretations which may be erroneous (see pp. 
153 ff., 173 ff.)—he assumes that idealism goes farther and seeks to 
identify, not merely known-object and real-object, but knowing and 
reality. In support of this interpretation he quotes Bradley: ‘“‘ Hence 
truth is identical with Reality in the sense that in order to perfect 
itself, it would have to become Reality’’ (Reid, p. 20; see p. 17). 
Bradley's dilemma is due, however, to the fact that he is thinking of 
Reality as the realist is supposed to do, i.e. as an independently 
existing Object, which some subject, coming from the outside, seeks 
to comprehend; instead of recognizing, as the idealist is supposed 
to do, that the subject-object relationship is of the essence of reality. 
For, as Mr. Reid rightly and repeatedly points out, “the very nature 
of knowledge is grounded on the difference between existence and 
thought;” though, as he adds, “if thought derives its ‘laws’... 
from the nature of existence, it will follow that truth and falsehood, 
properties of knowledge, must find their meaning in some relation of 
thought to existence’ (p. 57). I doubt, however, whether the 
idealist means anything other than this by his doctrine of the ideal 
identity of truth and reality, meaning here by ‘truth,’ not knowledge- 
of-the-fact but the fact-as-known, and by ‘reality’ the fact-in-itself. 
If (so goes the argument) we knew Reality adequately and fully, then 
reality-as-known and reality-in-itself would be identical. I think the 
objective idealist would agree with Mr. Reid that, even in the Abso- 
lute Experience, the act of consciousness is distinct from the object of 


“consciousness (pp. 26, 27). 


One wonders, therefore, why a philosopher who, like Mr. Reid, 
thinks that mind can perceive illusions, past objects, etc., should have 
any difficulty with or objection to the idealist doctrine of appearance 
and reality. It becomes a question, perhaps, (a) of what one means by 
‘reality,’ since appearances are, as both the idealist and Mr. Reid 
would agree, reality-as-appearing, and reality cannot be known except 
@s-appearing;* and, (b) of how one is to test the reality of ‘true’ 

*“T agree, of course, that you cannot get at facts existing except through 


knowledge, and the failure to recognise this constitutes a grave error in most corre- 
spondence theories” (Reid, p. 89). 
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appearances as distinguished from illusions and dreams. How close, 
on the first of these questions, is Mr. Reid's position to that of the 
idealist will be evident on a reading of his account of perception 
(pp. 107-9, 154-9, 173-9). The idealist would agree that the world 
of perception is a very complex interpretation of data, and also that 
the true datum is reality itself, which is not given “complete or 
finished,” but piecemeal, as ‘a problem presented for knowledge to 
solve’’ (p. 175). But when Mr. Reid identifies this datum, this real 
object out there, with an infinitely complex “world of molecules and 
atoms and electrons” (p. 143), the idealist would remind him that 
mind is as real as matter, as much a given fact to be explained, and 
not an artifact to be explained away. It is not, however, because he 
regards the subjective aspect of experience as imposed upon ‘reality’ 
by a mind coming from a sphere of unreality, that Mr. Reid tends to 
identify datum with sense-datum, and knowledge with sense-knowl- 
edge (p. 182”), but merely “because, for realism, sense perception is 
crucial’’ (p. 6). We have already seen that he regards as “‘all im- 
portant” the view “that we are not severed from reality but area 
part of it’’ (p. 22). But most important is his recognition of the 
fact that “in contact with reality man . . . discovers certain uni- 
formities and laws which are the laws of natural, mental, and... 
moral science, . . . [and] of logic,” which last “provide us with the 
clue to the pattern which our thought must follow if it is to be true, 
. « « just because thinking is concerned with reality and must follow 
reality’s structure rather than determine it” (p. 56). 

Indeed, the central doctrine of idealism is just this, that you must 
affirm as true, not some sensuously or mystically felt illogicality 
(cf. pp. 11, 233), but that to which the logic of your thought leads 
you, since the laws of thought are, as Mr. Reid himself holds, the 
laws of reality; since thinking, to be true, must be coherent, because 
reality is coherent. In this sense is truth, i.e. what reason affirms, 
identical with reality, i.e. what reason comprehends. But this is 
not only orthodox idealism, it is also orthodox realism, and the orthodox 
faith of any attempt to build up a coherent science or philosophy. 
And Mr. Reid not only follows where the logic of his thinking leads 
him but also arrives at conclusions very similar to those of idealism, 
(or of Speculative Philosophy, as Bosanquet preferred to call it,) when 
he affirms that it is right to think “of judgments as expressions of 
experience of a single Reality” (p. 22); that Reality is “‘a One com 
taining Many,” so that relations are internal or external according 
as you view them from the point of view of oneness or of manynes 
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(pp. 32, 197{.); that error consists in taking an abstract, partial 
truth “for the concrete whole” (p. 35); “that for natural phenomena 
to have meaning” involves “that they are, as belonging to a structured 
systematic universe, the expression of mind;"’ and that “ particular 
things have meaning, or significance, because they are part and parcel 
of a whole, of a Universe, which is a meaningful, a significant, whole, 
and a whole which is rational and purposive” (p. 36). It is for this 
reason that Mr. Reid rejects the synthetic Absolute of Bradley, which 
so thoroughly ‘includes’ all finite modes of experience, that it swallows 
them up in an abstract Allness; just as, at the other extreme, he 
rejects the analytic absolutes, 1.e., the ‘neutral entities’ and ‘logical 
characters,’ which, in thin abstract emptiness, new realism would 
substitute for ‘the existing world of space and time, change, quality, 
life” (p. 54), for ‘‘ what we, in our ordinary full-blooded, non-theoretic 
moments . . . call reality” (p. 55). 

But if Mr. Reid rightly enough rejects the Bradleian notion that 
the Absolute is a mystic somewhat, beyond the distinctions of knowl- 
edge and reality (pp. 20, 26), he is not satisfied with the alternative 
view, that our knowledge of Reality is achieved by the slow process of 
working particular judgments together into a coherent whole of knowl- 
edge; waiting, until the final and coherent construction is achieved of 
the “system of judgments we know in science or philosophy” (p. 16), 
for the assurance of the absolute truth of any single judgment. This, 
thinks Mr. Reid, makes knowledge relative, and deprives us of all 
certainty. (See pp. 29f.) He, therefore, favours the view of “a 
direct, immediate, apprehension of reality’’ and of true particular 
judgments (p. 29; cf. pp. 34f., 218f.). Now this apprehension 
becomes, in esthetic experience, a feeling, not of particular bits of 
reality, but of the whole (pp. 222 ff.; cf.p.11). ‘‘I seem to be carried, 
by means of, and through, this concrete [esthetic] object beyond the 
mere finite and accidental, and to feel the universal, throbbing, as it 
were, within me” (p. 228). And while he admits that feeling at the 
lower level of consciousness “‘in itself is neither true nor false” (p. 224), 
he asserts of the esthetic experience that “the only test of true feeling 
is feeling itself. If . . . it exhibits the feeling of internal concrete 
coherence which belongs to beauty, then it is, by reason of that, true in 
its own way, and is its own justification” (p. 233). 

Very true! and one could only wish that this were the whole truth, 
and that we might live forever in that enjoyment of beauty and that 
sense of the harmony of the universe which constitutes the zsthetic 
experience at its highest. But is this experience knowing or is it 
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known? Has not Mr. Reid fallen into the error, (see p. 10) of 
treating truth as a quality of things known? Philosophy, or truth, js 
no more a substitute for reality, for ‘wholes of experience’ whether 
sensuous or xsthetic, than is botany for a flower garden. But what 
analytic- and synthetic-thought does is to take these experiences, 
perception, memory, illusion, rapture, and seek their relationships, 
For, unless the zsthete’s rapture is to replace the lower levels of the 
feeling life and become the sole object of experience, it must relate itself 
to them. When, therefore, I look upon the artistic product or relive 
my own esthetic experience, and pronounce it ‘true,’ what I mean js 
that it is a more or less adequate experience of the “harmony of the 
universe.”’ Its truth is, here, its reality. But sensations and dreams 
and illusions are also equally real, or, in this sense, true, experiences, 
When, however, the philosopher speaks of truth, say the truth of a 
judgment or a theory, he means that it is true, not as experience, 
but as explanation; that it is a correct relating of individual ex. 
periences—of the insignificant and mean as well as of the noble and 
the universal. To this task, of the continuous revision of our accepted 
explanations in the light of richer experience, deeper insight, and wider 
sympathies, that theory of truth calls us which holds, as its ideal of 
knowledge, a coherent and all-inclusive view of reality, where no 
detail is too trivial to be considered, and no attempt to view ‘Reality 
as a Whole’ too bold to be attempted. Mr. Reid’s book is a very 
able contribution to this task. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louts. 


Der Aufbau der Systeme. Eine formale Einfiihrung in die Philosophie. 
von Kart Groos. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—pp. xl, 319. 
This scholarly and stimulating work is neither a history of philosophy 

nor a critical examination of philosophical systems, but what one 

might call a study of the different types or styles of metaphysical 
architecture. And this is an enterprise that is thoroughly worth 
while, for thought is not a lawless, formless function; it builds struc 
tures from its experiences, and these edifices seem to be typical, 
recurring all through the history of thinking, yes, discoverable even 
in the mythologies of peoples. The idea is not a new one; we find 
fruitful suggestions of it in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and 

Hegel's dialectical process might be cited as an application of it: 

the sound of the march of thesis, antithesis, synthesis reverberates 

through his system. Professor Groos, however, does not proceed in 
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Hegelian fashion; his object is not to trace the evolution of philo- 
sophical thinking, but to analyze the metaphysical Bawutrieb, as it 
were, and to show how it realizes itself in its works. The first part 
of his book exhibits the significance of antithesis for philosophical think- 
ing, the second reveals the mind’s striving after unity in the various sys- 
tems of thought, that is, the striving to overcome the dualistic divisions. 
The tendency to antithesis is supplemented by the striving for uni- 
fication; and knowledge completes itself in this “palintropy of 
methods,” as our author calls it. The dualisms act as an impetus to 
the overcoming of the oppositions. As a consequence we obtain 
“radical solutions,”’ ‘‘interposing solutions,”’ and “‘ monistic solutions” 
in many varying forms, running through the whole history of thought, 
down to the very present. 

In his “Concluding Reflections’’ Professor Groos points out that 
this formal examination of his gives rise to problems which may be a 
fresh incentive to epistemological and metaphysical thought. He 
believes that unless we identify metaphysical being with the absolute, 
we may hope for positive results from such an undertaking, while if 
we accept Kant’s phenomenalism, all metaphysics, as a doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself, becomes mere Begriffsdichtung. Nevertheless, the 
philosophical systems are themselves ‘objects’ of a higher order which 
human thinking produces, and the form of these objects must, ac- 
cording to the critical philosophy, rest on laws of the mind. If this 
is so, the working with antitheses, intermediate stages, radical or 
higher unities must somehow be reducible to ‘categories,’ formal laws. 
We might substitute for the twelve Kantian categories synthesis only, 
which underlies them all,—and also its correlate, antithesis,—as 
original a priori forms of the understanding. Here we may have a 
real a priori. Or we might mean by the categories the most universal 
conceptual presuppositions with which Wissenschaft works, in which 
case we would also regard the Refexionsbegriffe of Kant as categories. 

The problem assumes a different shape from the standpoint of 
realism: this does not regard Ansichsein as absolutely timeless and 
spaceless, and therefore leaves the door open for metaphysics. The 
question here is, Have the “construction-forms” of the systematizers 
a real organization of the Ansichsein corresponding to them; can they 
claim constitutive meaning in a metaphysical sense? Is antithesis 
a mere subjective means of order without any metaphysical validity 
whatever, or does experience suggest that dualisms also play a part 
in Being itself? Professor Groos examines various types of dualism 
which have been offered and comes to the conclusion that experience is 
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scarcely in the position to prove them or even to recommend them 
Nevertheless, he believes that experience, at least for the time being, 
points to a difference which affects Being itself. We find, he says, in 
the realm of psychical being, first, that unity of consciousness, which 
is not only more than a complex in the simultaneous, but also main- 
tains itself through the temporal change of the qualitative; secondly, 
the intentional capacity to place objects over against ‘oneself’; 
thirdly, an evaluating attitude on part of the subject toward the ob- 
jects; upon which rests, fourthly, the striving of the subject after 
ends. Experience suggests that we assume, temporarily, an inner 
difference of kinds of being; dualism is a defensible point of view. 
It is true, he goes on to say, the tendency of physics is to get rid of 
material forces and stuffs and to introduce arithmetical equivalents 
for matter and energy, which become mere counters. In place of 
different forces we have only differences in material motions. But 
the realistic metaphysician will say: the more completely the scientific 
picture of nature dissolves into a system of measurable relations, 
the clearer becomes the right of the nature-philosopher to seek to 
complete the picture by qualifying it, perhaps also by ‘substantializing’ 
and ‘teleologizing’ it,—so far as this is possible without contradicting 
the results of physics. For the aim of physics is simply to accentuate 
what is actually measurable, capable of calculation and prediction; 
and this does not prevent us from interpreting reality in less exact 
terms outside of the field of the measurable. The philosopher may 
also inquire whether opposing powers are not at work in the inorganic 
world as well as in the organic and psychic realms. What appears in 
will-experience as an opposition of “striving towards” and “striving 
away from”’ (Hinstreben und Wegstreben), and in the intellectual sphere 
as the palintropic tendency of union and separation, points to a uni- 
versal polarity behind intellect and will. The same thought is 
applicable to the instincts. Polarities are operative in the whole 
rythm of organic existence: assimilation and dissimilation, systole 
and diastole. For Spencer, too, integration and disintegration are 
potencies governing the macrocosm and its evolution. From this 
point of view our category-problem attains metaphysical significance. 
What the intellect achieves in the changing interplay of analysis 
and synthesis—the organization of the world of thought—appears 
now as an echo, but also as a special case, of the antithetic of forces 
’ which determines the order of the world in general. We can explain 
this order, one-sidedly, as the influence of the external upon the 
internal: Spencer has tried to explain the innateness of the categories 
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by heredity in this way. But perhaps we can go back to Leibniz’s 
preéstablished harmony as interpreted by Lotze, and as Hume pre- 
supposes it in his theory of causality. And Professor Groos also 
reminds us of Goethe’s answer to the question how we can grasp in 
thought the overwhelming greatness and manifoldness of the universe: 
“Dich im Unendlichen zu finden, musst unterscheiden und dann 
verbinden,”’ to which the poet added the note: “And when we have 
distinguished we must again endow what we have isolated or ab- 
stracted with living gifts.’’ And our author thinks that Goethe would 
endorse the hypothesis that the polarity of alternating separation and 
combination itself constitutes a part of the great reign of law which 
as systole and diastole governs the heart-beat of the All. 

This book is not only a real contribution to our better under- 
standing of the history of philosophy, but an excellent introduction to 
a renewed study of philosophy itself. It opens up new points of 
view and arouses a fresh interest in old problems; what higher praise 
can be given it than that? The reason for the author’s success is 
evident enough; he offers us in this work “‘eim Stick Lebensarbeit,” 
which is not, as he modestly declares, “nur Stiickwerk.” 


FRANK TBHILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. Hibbert Lectures, Delivered 
in Manchester College, Oxford, May, 1923. By Fenix ADLER. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co.,—pp. 218. 

The opening paragraph of Mr. Felix Adler’s Reconstruction of the 
Spiritual Ideal has a familiar ring: ‘Out of the depths into which it 
has fallen humanity cries today for help. But as yet there is no 
response. There seems in fact to be moral retrogression all along 
the line.” 

Now the fall of man is at least as old as the Garden of Eden. There 
is no age that has not cried out of the depths; and there probably never 
will be one. From the beginning of time moralists have been oppressed 
by “moral retrogression all along the line.” And yet the stars, some- 
how, continue in their courses; men go on fighting, praying, and being 
born; the world ‘muddles through.’ 

It is impossible to believe that the evils of the present day are 
greater than those of a thousand, a hundred, or even fifty years ago. 
They are merely out of focus, and the task of the philosopher is to 
bring them into focus—to see them “under the aspect of eternity,” 
rather than through the myopic eye of the present. We labor today, 
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especially in America, under the delusion that to understand anything 
we must bring it into relation to current problems; and we call this 
bringing it into relation to ‘life.’ But this is the best way of mis. 
understanding everything. ‘Current problems’ are episodes in the 
pageant of history. The present throws no light on the past: indeed, 
it throws no light on anything unless it is itself illuminated by the 
vision that sees both before and behind it. An ethical system built 
on current problems would be no ethical system; a philosophy that 
was related to the life of the twentieth century would be no philosophy 
of life. And therefore the reader is relieved to find that this book 
on the Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal is not so modern as it 
seems to be. 

Mr. Adler is occupied with three practical questions: marriage and 
divorce; the relations between the laborer and the capitalist; and the 
international situation. He views these from a single angle; from the 
angle of an ethical system whose chief principle is to bring out the 
best in one’s self, to realize one’s true personality, by codperating with 
others and bringing out the best in them. This is a simple and sound 
ideal, but why it should be acclaimed as specially applicable to current 
problems is a puzzle. Its merit is that it is old and applicable to all 
the practical problems that can be imagined. One need go no further 
than the Bible and Christian Charity to find it. And if this ideal will 
bring humanity out of the special depths into which it has fallen in 
this age of war, of industrial unrest, and of loose marriage relations, 
the reason is that it would—human frailty permitting—bring humanity 
out of most of its private and social difficulties. 

From the chapter, “‘ De Profundis,”’ the opening cry of anguish and 
horror at the immoralities of the day, the author proceeds to set forth 
his spiritual ideal in metaphysical terms, and then turns to its appli- 
cation in the concrete case of marriage. He says nothing of marriage 
that is not safe and sane. Divorce is certainly undesirable, if any 
other way out can be found; a man must certainly codperate, in 
wedlock, with a woman; and marriage is plainly more than the pursuit 
of private happiness: it is a social undertaking, in which the up- 
bringing of the child is first to be considered. But Mr. Adler is 
unduly alarmed about divorce. The case of the young wife “who 
simply could not bear the idea of a binding tie, of any relation which, 
pleasant though it might be, had in it an element of compulsion,” 
is not typical and not “ profoundly symptomatic,” as Mr. Adler thinks. 
This young woman probably lived in Greenwich Village and read 
Havelock Ellis and Freud; but fortunately most people have never 
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heard of the ‘new freedom of woman’ or the ‘new psychology,’ or 
if they have, they have forgotten it. Human beings do not struggle 
to escape binding ties; man is by nature a bearer of burdens. If a 
man or a woman is in love, the tie can not be bound tight enough. 
The very idea of free-love is a contradiction. This particular young 
wife’s dislike of permanence in marriage was profoundly symptomatic 
of nothing but the fact that she did not love her husband. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has said that most people would go on being mo- 
nogamous within or without legalized marriage; and this is true 
because monogamy is rooted in human nature. That “the appalling 
number of divorces in civilized countries indicates the undermining 
of the family’”’ is a questionable generalization. What it does indicate 
is that men and women who have no tie of interest and affection, 
whose lives and whose children’s lives are embittered by intolerable 
personal relations, are set free for the pursuit of the spiritual ideal that 
Mr. Adler would have them pursue. 

The chapter on socialism is the most acute and luminous part of the 
book. Socialism, like capitalism, rests on a materialistic ethics: the 
distribution of wealth is its chief concern: ‘Socialism is universalized 
individualism, individualism carried to its extreme boundaries. . . . 
Under the competitive system every one hunts on his own account; 
under socialism the whole mass works for each member of it... . 
Both are individualistic and naturalistic, though the latter is inclusive 
of all individuals." Mr. Adler proposes a more idealistic recon- 
struction of social and industrial relations: ‘neither the principle of 
individual competition nor that of collectivism, nor that of social 
service as described is adequate to pass the test; work must be con- 
sidered as an opportunity for the perfecting of the personal relations 
involved therein; these personal relations must be spiritual, that is, 
exemplifying the ideally organic relation; the supreme task is that 
of personalizing the depersonalized masses of mankind, and their 
present depersonalized masters as well.” 

In discussing his third problem, international relations and war, 
the author brings forward a number of objections to the League of 
Nations, the most important one of which is this: “The vulnerable 
spot in the League, as at present constituted, is, as I see it, that it 
attempts, after all, to fight the devil with fire; in other words that it 
relies on force. The bare juxtaposition of the two words, Force and 
Peace, is paradoxical. It is possible to enforce submission—impotent, 
abject submission—at least for a time, but peace is a state of mind. 
It is not possible to enforce a state of mind.” To one so keenly 
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conscious of the evils of life as Mr. Adler, it would seem that force as q 
method of combatting them might make some appeal. The objection 
is that of the believer in non-resistance. But how to maintain proper 
human relations without force, excepting in Herbert Spencer’s ‘tea- 
table paradise’ where every man is completely good and completely 
at harmony with his fellows, is a problem that is not solved in this 
ethical system. The suggestion that ‘‘the immediate aim of an 
incipient society of mankind must be to devise methods by which the 
formation of a world conscience may be accelerated,” is without 
vitality. Conscience and force go together, as the man of strongest 
conscience, the Puritan, knows. 

The upshot of the whole is that there are many panaceas but no 
cures for the ills of society, unless human nature itself can be perfected; 
and the notion that spiritual ideals must be reconstructed is another 
way of saying that there is not enough religion—of the right sort—in 
the world. 

Mr. Adler’s is an ethical religion, one that avoids theological 
terminology, though something very like Josiah Royce’s Absolute 
hovers in the background, appearing at various points as an ‘infinite 
organism,’ a corpus spirituale, of which all men should strive to make 
themselves necessary and unique members. One is reminded of 
Royce’s ‘beloved community’ of mankind—and God. The author 
is no naturalist in ethics: he is aware that an ethical system is without 
life unless it is joined to a metaphysics; and yet his ideal of “a plurality 
infinite in quantity, the parts of which are infinitely diverse in quality, 
while at the same time the relation between them is a necessary one” 
has the appearance of a metaphysical skeleton. It takes no hold on 
the emotions; one can not imagine himself dying or living for it: 
the old-fashioned simple service of the righteous God is an infinitely 
more vivid spiritual ideal. 

The fact is that the author’s metaphysics is a diluted absolutism. 
Though he finds that the speculation of philosophers on ethical matters 
“has been gravely disappointing . . . [because] . .. the prime 
interests of philosophers as a rule have been scientific or logical, or 
perhaps esthetic, not ethical,” his own metaphysics, on which his 
ethics is based, suffers because his prime interest is merely ethical. 
It is not built on a cosmic scale, as are the more persuasive moral 
and metaphysical systems of the philosophers, who come off so badly 
in his estimation. He dismisses the Kantian morality on the charge 
that “the Newtonian physics shines through the Categorical Im- 
perative, however sublimely proclaimed;"’ and on a subsequent page 
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afirms, almost in Kant’s own words, that “the fact of the moral 
consciousness that counts above all others is the judgment that man is 
an end per se.”” (Mr. Adler can not forgive Kant his views on mar- 
riage.) He condemns Aristotle and Hegel because “in Aristotle’s 
philosophy, the dianoétic virtues tower above the ethical; . . . in 
Hegel the dialectic process determines his reasoning on moral as well 
as other questions."” Thus, briefly, the Aristotelian ideal of the 
perfection of life through reason, and the Hegelian vision of the 
Divine Spirit unfolding itself in history are swept from the boards, 
to make way for what? “An infinite organism.” 


Ratpxo M. Eaton. 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy. By WiLt1AM MONTGOMERY 
McGovern. Vol. I, Cosmology. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923.—pp. 205. 


Dr. McGovern possesses exceptional qualifications for dealing with 
Buddhist philosophy. He is well versed in Pali literature and is 
familiar with the available Sanskrit sources. He has also a first-hand 
acquaintance with Chinese and Japanese works. This is important, 
not only because of the numerous original contributions by Chinese 
and Japanese scholars, but also on account of the constantly increasing 
number of early Chinese versions that are brought to light. While the 
recently discovered documents, of Buddhist as well as Manichzan 
origin, in Uiguric, Tibetan, Kuchian, Arshian (or Tocharian), Scythian, 
Sogdian, and Turfan Pahlavi, thanks to the collaboration of a small 
group of brilliant philologists, have in a remarkably short time been 
interpreted and made available to Western students, the bulk of the 
thousands of manuscripts found, notably in Tun-tuang, calls for 
acquaintance with Chinese. Dr. McGovern is Lecturer in Chinese 
and Japanese at the School of Oriental Studies in the University of 
London. Besides, he is also Priest of the Nishi Honganji, Kyoto, 
Japan, and approaches the subject, not only with the objectivity of 
the trained scholar, but with the insight that comes from sympathy. 

There is, however, no touch of apologetics. Even in discussing the 
claims of the Pali school he shows admirable restraint and does not 
disguise the fact that in this field there are problems which, with our 
present knowledge, cannot be definitively solved. It is generally 
recognized that no mention has yet been found in Northern India of 
the Abhidharma books of the Pali canon. The argumentum e silentio 
isundeniably verystrong. But how much of early Buddhist literature 
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in India has survived? We do not know where Buddhaghosa was 
born, nor where in India Pali was spoken before it appears as the 
language of the Buddhists in Ceylon. There is an unmistakable 
tendency today on the part of disinterested scholars to question the 
validity of certain conclusions formerly drawn with great assurance, 
Dr. McGovern classes Sarvastivada as a Hinayana school. To many 
other students the Sthaviravada is still the typical and most authori- 
tative representative of Hinayana, and they regard the Pali canon 
primarily, and then Buddhaghosa, as the sources of our knowledge of it. 
That the Sarvastivada as a philosophic system is an offshoot of the 
Sthaviravada is universally admitted. But the author indicates a 
grave doubt whether the Singhalese canon really presents the original 
form of the Sthaviravada, and he twice refers, without distinct dis- 
approval, to the Mahayanist ascription of three works among the 
seven in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma Pitaka to the life-time of the 
Buddha. Further light on this obscure subject can scarcely be 
expected from either Ceylon or Eastern Turkestan, but must ap- 
parently come from India itself, since Buddhism seems to have been 
brought to Ceylon by Mihinda, son or nephew of Asoka, and to 
Khotan by a colony sent from Taxila by Asoka (c. 264-228 B.C.). 

It is gratifying that Dr. McGovern decided to begin his description 
of Buddhist philosophy with a sketch of what he designates as its 
cosmology. This approach is so obviously appropriate, the method so 
conducive to clarification, that it would be almost facetious to ask 
whether in an atheistic system ontology can be anything else than a 
phase of cosmology. The most significant contributions of Buddhist 
philosophy unquestionably lie in the speculations concerning ultimate 
reality. At first blush its ideas on matters particularly dealt with by 
the various branches of modern science appear very crude. In pre- 
senting a system of thought, the interpreter is naturally moved by a 
desire to put its most valuable features in the foreground as claims to 
attention. But, the author is right, methodically, in not yielding to it. 
Without acquaintance with the material, the terminology, the problems 
set forth in this volume, it is impossible to advance very far toward a 
comprehension of Buddhist philosophy. It may indeed be maintained 
that Dr. McGovern lays too much stress on the unscientific character 
of these speculations. They compare, after all, quite favorably with 
the cosmological ideas of many Greek, Hebrew, and. Christian thinkers 
which served as the basis of their systems. The scientists of today 
have not ceased speculating on the plurality of habitable worlds, 
on ether, atoms, molecules, sense-organs, mental states, and forms. 
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The total impression of Buddhist cosmology is not so much that of a 
“pseudo-science,’’ as the author does not hesitate to call it, and from 
one point of view justly, as rather that of an amazing structure of 
thought built by the intellect of man in search of the certain and 
systematized knowledge which is science, a process of reflection rich 
in acute observations, ingenious classifications, and fundamental 
assumptions tested in the alembic of reason. The strangeness we feel 
is largely due, on the one hand, to the vocabulary, on the other, to 
the absence of empiricism. The terms never quite correspond to 
those that must be used to convey their meaning to us. We have 
here an astronomy not based on exact mathematical computation 
and spectral analysis; a geology not yet aware of the earth’s true 
form, the real strata of its crust, and their fossil inclusions; a chemistry 
not feeling the need of a laboratory; a biology ignorant of anatomical 
facts and evidences of evolution; a psychology hampered by the 
notions of karma and metempsychosis. Yet the Buddhist thinker 
looked upon the world in which he lived, not as a house with upper 
and lower stories, erected a few thousand years ago, but as a universe 
stretching out through boundless space, without beginning of days 
or end of life. His earth had large continents and vast oceans. 
Behind the actual phenomena he divined invisible elements, ether, 
atoms, molecules, patterns. He recognized no unbridgeable chasm 
between living organisms but assumed, in his way, a genetic con- 
nection. He maintained that “‘the mind ceases to exist when sense- 
objects and sense-organs cease to interact,’’ and substituted for a 
permanent ego appearing and disappearing mental complexes. There 
were no gods in his world or above it. But there was an all-embracing 
law of causality. 

In the Introduction, Dr. McGovern gives his reasons for limiting 
the study to the three schools of the Sthaviravadins, Sarvastivadins, 
and Yogacarins, deemed “sufficient to make us familiar with the whole 
field of Buddhist cosmology,” and discusses the sources at his disposal. 
This survey is by no means less impressive because the author, in 
his modesty, declares that “‘we can but nibble at the vast storehouse 
of material before us,”” and points out that “most of the important 
philosophic texts are no longer extant in their original form, for with 
the destruction of Buddhism in India much of the literature of Bud- 
dhism likewise perished.” He then divides the subject into three 
parts: Cosmic Synthesis, Cosmic Analysis, and Cosmic Dynamics. 
Under the first head he sets forth the methods of computation, units 
and measures of space and time, and the cosmic geography dealing 
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with our earth and with all other centres of sentient life in the universe, 
their distances and dimensions. In the second part, he presents the 
Buddhist analysis of the cosmos, explaining the various terms for 
elements, ether, atoms, molecules, sense-organs, sense-objects, mental 
states, and factors of life. He points out that the atomic theory was 
introduced into Buddhism by Sarvastivadins as the result of contact 
with the Vaiseshikas. Jains and Buddhists alike favored it. It is 
found in the Mahavibhasa which is said to have been given its literary 
form by Asvaghosa, in the first century A.D., and formed an integral 
part of the philosophy of Vasubandhu (c. 400 A.D.). Perhaps the 
most original contribution of Dr. McGovern is his interesting discussion 
of the term dharma which he renders “factors of life.’’ Comparisons 
are often hazardous. But he is no doubt right in so far as he suggests 
that this conception lies in the same field and has something of the 
same significant position as the ‘ideas’ of Plato and the ‘forms’ of 
Aristotle. There are remarkable foreshadowings, in this cosmic 
analysis, of ideas made more real to us by practical experimentation. 
The third part is devoted to a lucid exposition of the law of causality, 
showing how this law was gradually extended, by cautious observation 
and keen reasoning, to the entire universe. This book is a very 
valuable aid to an understanding of one of the great systems of human 
thought, and raises high expectations of a carefully elaborated and 
well documented history of Buddhist ontology. It is to be hoped 
that the second volume will have an index. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Scientific Thought. By C. D. Broap. New York, Harcourt, Brace 

and Co., 1923.—pp. 555. 

The unity and purpose of Scientific Thought do not lie upon the 
surface. The book is based, we are told, on lectures delivered to 
third-year students, and it retains something of the looser construction 
appropriate to such a course. The assumptions are not in Chapter |, 
and the conclusions are here and there through the book without 
special remark. Part I concerns mainly the theory of Relativity; 
Part II is occupied with the epistemology of sense-perception. Never 
theless the unity is there. As one reads, it gradually appears that 
the entire content is directed upon a single problem—a problem of 
the type of Berkeley’s in his New Theory of Vision or of Kant in the 
Transcendental A2sthetic and Analytic of Principles. The book might 
have been entitled “The Categories of Space, Time and Motion, and 
their Schematism.”’ 
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In Part I, this problem is approached through an exposition of the 
development of scientific conceptions, from absolute space and time, 
then space and time as relational and motion as relative, to the special 
Relativity theory, and finally to the general theory of Relativity. 
This is preceded by an explanation of Whitehead’s method of ‘ex- 
tensive abstraction,’ as a means of bridging the epistemological gulf 
between perceptible things and the unextended points and instants 
in terms of which both science and common sense express physical 
relationships. As Professor Broad justly remarks, this should be the 
“Prolegomena to every future Philosophy of Nature.” Also, in 
presenting a preliminary account of the ‘distributive’ properties of 
space and time—those properties exhibited by all spaces and all times 
as distinguished from the properties of space and time (or space-time) 
as wholes—Mr. Broad states the highly remarkable theory that what 
is future does not exist. Critics who find the rest of the book baffling 
will pause here for their Roman holiday. 

The theory is, in fact, wild enough. It is entered upon in an 
attempt to give meaning to the concept of change, involving as it 
does the irreversible nature of the temporal process. After pointing 
out that various other ways of trying to express this unique character 
of time are all circular, Mr. Broad seeks to meet the situation by 
treating becoming as an absolute increment to what exists. This 
would be more easily understandable if it were based on the vague 
but nevertheless recognizable difference in the meaning of ‘exists’ 
when (1) it extends over past, present and future alike and (2) is 
confined to the present. But Mr. Broad has only one meaning of the 
word, and for that meaning, the past as well as the present exists; 
“There is no such thing as ceasing to exist.” It would also be in- 
telligible if it were based simply on relation to our knowledge, for 
which remembered past and the present might both be supposed 
given in some fashion in which the future is not. Or, if it reflected 
some revolt from scientific determinism, as with Bergson, and implied 
an absolute creativity which defies prevision. But the author seems 
to have no other motive than to avoid saying that all attempts to 
express more exactly what is meant by becoming are circular, and 
that this is an indefinable but immediately identifiable character of all 
experience. This is the more surprising because he has recourse to the 
‘indefinable’ on other occasions. However, just because this theory 
has no further significance, its acceptance is not essential to anything 
important in the rest of the book. 

The exposition of Relativity theory is especially satisfying. Not 
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only does it maintain throughout that clear expository style for which 
Mr. Broad is, or should be, noted, but the method of it is calculated 
to obviate the usual difficulties. There is a minimum of mathematics, 
and what there is, is simple. And there is no attempt to avoid at the 
outset conceptions which the reader is sure to interpret in terms of 
absolute space and time. Expositions which attempt such avoidance 
almost inevitably fail. And those which do not attempt it, are 
frequently so negligent of their logic as to ignore the consequent 
absurdity. Instead, we have here a presentation in which ‘absolute’ 
concepts are frankly used at the start, but the manner in which each 
step of the development can be reconstructed, is afterward explained, 
when the alternative meanings, in terms of Relativity, have been 
made precise and clear. 

Moreover, this is not simply an exposition of the new basis of 
mathematical physics, with the steps which have led to it. Emphasis 
falls throughout upon the methodological and epistemological motives 
which have forced this alteration in fundamental categories. If | 
might venture to put an interpretation upon the book which the 
author has not expressed, I should say that its main purpose is to 
show how the scientific concepts concerned rise from the matter of 
direct experience by fundamental canons of intelligibility such as 
comprehensiveness and simplicity. And in particular how this can 
and should be done by concepts which embody only empirical and 
methodological criteria, and have no recourse to the transcendent. 
Indeed, I take it that this is what the author means by distinguishing 
his subject as belonging to “critical’’ as against “speculative” 
philosophy. 

Thus it is natural and appropriate that to this analysis of space, 
time, and motion which physical science makes in terms of points, 
instants, and physical objects, should be added a more strictly episte- 
mological analysis which bridges the gap between scientific ‘phe- 
nomena’ and the actual phenomena of given experience. It is, further- 
more, Mr. Broad’s conviction that “recent modifications in the 
traditional concepts, which have been made on purely scientific 
grounds, bring the general scheme into closer connection with its 
sensible and perceptual basis."’ He points out that the sizes, shapes, 
positions, etc., ascribed by common sense to material objects seldom 
coincide with what is directly given in experience; they are frequently 
*Pickwickian’ rather than literal. He therefore undertakes a pro- 
longed analysis of just what, in terms of experience, is meant when 
these properties are predicated. The ultimate data are sensa. A 
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sensum is the content, or a distinguishable part of the content, of 
sense-perception (or dream or illusion) as distinct from the act of 
sensing. Colored patches, smells, the elliptical appearance of a penny, 
are sensa. Sensa have shape, size, color, and so on, in common with 
physical objects. But like states of mind, they are private to each 
observer. Their character is in part determined by position and by 
internal conditions of the body, as well as by past experience; and 
there are reasons to allow that they depend partly on mind for their 
character. But the author finds no reason to think that they depend 
on mind for their existence. There may be unsensed sensa. Con- 
cerning their relation to a more permanent and independent object, 
of which they would ordinarily be called the appearances, he is 
agnostic to a degree. He finds no way to prove the existence of such 
physical objects, but regards his own analysis as revealing facts about 
sensa which ‘would give a high final probability to the belief in a 
physical world provided it had a finite antecedent probability.” If 
there be such an independent world, and sensa are appearances of it, 
then in all probability this world is at least quasi-spatial—and so on. 

Such agnosticism is, I think, the natural consequence of a mistake in 
Mr. Broad’s method at this point. By hypostatizing sensa—giving 
them such a nature that they even might exist unsensed—he inter- 
poses the sensum between mind and object. Thus the sensum becomes 
the direct object of the mind, the physical object becomes transcendent, 
and he falls into the same difficulties that every representative theory 
must have with an independent reality. I think he should have asked, 
“What do we mean, in terms of direct experience, when we say that a 
particular physical object exists, is round, at a distance, in uniform 
motion, etc.? And what do we mean, in terms which make a differ- 
ence to our experience, when we say that such an object has existed 
through an interval when it is not observed?" Such questions must 
have an answer, if ‘critical’ philosophy is a realizable ideal. The 
analysis of what we mean by our predications, in terms of the ex- 
perience which is ground of these predications, must ipso facto be 
independent of anything and everything which is not content of 
experience—except the mind itself. At least should not Mr. Broad, 
for the sake of consistency, relegate any transcendent physical or 
scientific object to ‘speculative’ philosophy? 

Perhaps I am here imposing upon the author a methodological 
criterion which I wish were his, but which he would not in fact sub- 
scribe to. But at any rate, it seems to me that all that is most 


valuable in this second part is really independent of his hypostatization 
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of sensa and can be translated into terms of a more purely phe- 
nomenological theory. 

The detail of this analysis cannot even be summarized here. In 
terms of such ultimates as sensible motion in the visual field, systematic 
correlation of shape and size with kinzsthetic sensation, persistence 
and motion of the sensum in overlapping visual fields, and so on for 
the other senses, and for more than one observer, the conceptions of 
shape, size, distance of the object, and so forth, are finally given 
definite meaning. And all the traditional problems, such as mirror 
images and visual distance, are disposed of, because the analysis is 
thorough, and exceptional and ‘wild’ phenomena appear merely as 
special cases already accounted for in the general result. No such 
comprehensive schematization of the categories of space, time and 
motion has ever been given before. On this point it would be im- 
possible to stress too strongly the importance of this book. 

The manner in which the results bear upon the content of Part I, 
may be suggested by a quotation: ‘‘ We see then that the question of 
a neutral dating of events in different sense-histories leads inevitably 
to the question of motion, whether it be the transmission of those 
changes which are connected with sound and light, or the motion of 
ordinary physical bodies through Space. Thus the separation of 
Space and Time, with which we started, which has been wearing 
thinner and thinner as the argument has advanced, has now broken 
down altogether. This does not mean that there is no difference 
between temporal and spatial relations; but it does mean that it is 
impossible to apply the concept of a single Space to Nature without 
referring through Motion to Time, and that it is equally impossible 
to date the events of Nature in a single Time without referring through 
Motion to Space. And this, it will be noted, is one of the charac 
teristic features of the Theory of Relativity.” 

In conclusion, it is interesting to view this book as a product of the 
new movement in Philosophy. In the last quarter-century there 
have been revolutionary advances in logic, in mathematical, and in 
physical theory. These have all been in the direction of greater 
comprehensiveness and increased rigor. Moreover the partitions 
between these subjects have become thin or disappeared. The 
influence of such major advances in closely related subjects would be 
certain to have profound influence upon metaphysics and epistemology 
in any case. And when these advances have been largely the work 
of those who are themselves engaged in Philosophy, this influence 
must be even more penetrating and rapid. Problems of the categories, 
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precise analysis of concepts, as against their synthesis in ‘systems’ 
that include all branches, is likely to be the order of theday. Students 
who would pursue Philosophy as a subject primarily discursive and 
speculative are bound to find themselves born at an unfavorable 
conjunction of the planets. We are certain to have more such books. 
For one who wishes to put himself ‘at the center of things’ no better 
work could be recommended than Scientific Thought. 
C. I. Lewis. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito. Edited with Notes by 
Joun Burnet. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924.—Text and pp. 220. 


It is Mr. Burnet's studies that are in great measure responsible for a complete 
change that has come about in recent years in our estimate of the importance of 
Socrates in fifth century Greek philosophy. The traditional interpretation 
(as represented, for example, by Henry Jackson’s article ‘‘Socrates” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica) is based primarily upon the picture given in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, patched up with such elements borrowed from the 
Platonic dialogues as are necessary to explain Plato’s idealized portrait. Mr, 
Burnet has repeatedly shown the serious difficulties involved in this method 
of interpretation. Xenophon was a very young man, and Socrates already 
old, when he first met him, and he left Athens permanently about three years 
before the death of Socrates. There is no internal or external evidence that 
he had any special information about Socrates at all, and the greater part of 
what he said was probably adapted from Plato, Antisthenes, and the other 
“Socratic discourses.’’ Besides, it is impossible to reconcile the Socrates of 
Xenophon with the Socrates of Aristophanes. Mr. Burnet’s own inter- 
pretation is based upon the assumption that the Socratic dialogues of Plato 
are in substance historically accurate accounts of the personality and teaching 
of Socrates. The accounts of Aristophanes and Xenophon may easily be 
distorted images of the Socrates whom Plato describes, the first distorted 
for comic effect, the second for apologetic purposes. If this is true, Socrates 
is to be credited, not only with a theory of virtue and a dialectic method, 
but also with much that has traditionally been regarded as Platonic, including 
the doctrine of Forms. This new interpretation, first put forward in his 
edition of the Phado (1911), has since been expounded in more systematic 
fashion in Mr. Burnet’s Greek Philosophy, Part I, Thales to Plato (1914). 
The present edition of the Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito adds nothing new 
to this interpretation, but brings together a mass of contributory facts that 
render Mr. Burnet’s conclusions well-nigh irresistible. The details which the 
Apology gives us of the life of Socrates supplement those of the Phedo in a 
most remarkable way. His earlier interest in Ionian and Italian physical 
science, so accurately described in the Phedo and caricatured in the Clouds, 
is not denied in the Apology, but rather presupposed; only here the main 
interest centers about the second portion of his life, his divinely appointed 
mission to his fellow citizens of Athens. Xenophon, of course, exaggerates 
his later indifference to physical science, but gives the truth away by his 
repeated admission that Socrates himself was not unversed in these subjects. 
The Apology shows that in both the earlier and the later periods the central 
point in his teaching was the érmédea Yuxijs, a characteristically Pythagorean 
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conception of philosophy, corroborating the evidence of the Phedo as to 
Socrates’ deep interest in the Pythagorean and Orphic doctrines of the future 
life. As for the Crito, it shows that Socrates’ condemnation had been received 
with consternation by all the philosophical schools in Hellas. The names of 
his friends who either came or attempted to come to Athens before his death— 
such as the Pythagoreans Simmias and Cebes of Thebes; Echecrates and 
other Pythagoreans of Phlius, whose admiration for Socrates had its beginning 
before the Peloponnesian War; Euclides and Terpsion, Eleatics, of Megara— 
these are sufficient to indicate the great reputation which Socrates enjoyed 
throughout Greece even before the Peloponnesian War, when he was still 
in his thirties. This reputation is scarcely explainable if Xenophon’s is the 
true Socrates. It seems fairly clear that we either have to accept the Platonic 
Socrates as historical, or regard the whole Socratic tradition as purely legendary. 


GLENN R, Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By Joun Locke. Abridged 
and edited by A. S. PrincLe-Pattison. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1924.—pp. xlviii, 380. 

“The object of the present edition fof this classical work],” so the editor 
informs us, ‘is to promote the independent study of the Essay by doing for 
the text what Locke had not the leisure or the patience to do himself” (p. iv). 
In its present form, accordingly, the book is reduced to about half its original 
length, all unnecessary repetitions having been omitted, while an Introduction, 
Notes and an Index serve to guide the modern student to all the important 
sections of the work. Yet Professor Pringle-Pattison has been careful not to 
yield to the temptation merely to select those passages that possess significance 
for the passing moment; rather he seeks to preserve the spirit of the original 
Essay as a whole, and in all cases the omissions are carefully noted, so that 
they may easily be found by reference to a complete edition, should the 
student so desire. ‘‘The aim has been to leave out nothing that was in any 
way characteristic of Locke's thinking, and for that reason there will still be 
found repetitions and re-inculcations of favorite ideas” (p. v). 

The Introduction and Notes admirably fulfill the usual functions of pro- 
viding a setting for the text itself and of illuminating it with appropriate 
references to modern and contemporary philosophical ideas and thinkers. 
In addition, the editor goes to some pains to point out the error involved in 
merely assigning Locke, as several of his interpreters have done, to the pigeon- 
hole occupied by ‘the Empiricists’ (pp. xvii-xxxi). Like all great thinkers, 
Locke possesses an intellectual individuality of his own, which it is important 
not to overlook in our enthusiasm for labels. On the question of whom Locke 
had primarily in mind in his refutation of the doctrine of innate ideas, Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison concludes that it was the advocates of ‘‘the depraved 
Aristotelianism from which he suffered in his youth in Oxford,” rather than 
Descartes, whose criterion of truth Locke in fact emphatically adopted (p. 
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xxxiii). As for the significance of the doctrine of Representative Perception, 
which Locke did so much to establish, the editor points out that much of the 
present debate in certain quarters about the precise status of ‘sensa’—for 
example whether they can exist unsensed or not—might well have been avoided 
“by a closer acquaintance with the earlier history of the question” (p. xlviii), 
Modern refinements of terminology and detailed elaboration should not conceal 
the close resemblance between the difficulties and ambiguities of Locke's 
doctrines and those inherent in contemporary New Realism. 


H. R. Smarr, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Einfiihrung in die Erkenntnistheorie. Zweite, villig neubearbeitete Auflage, 
Von Rupo.ps Ester. Leipzig, Verlag Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1925.— 
pp. v, 298. 

One of the merits of this introduction to the theory of knowledge is the neat 
and systematic fashion in which it treats the subject. After the indispensable 
statement of the problem, object and method of epistemology, the problem of 
truth is considered. Skepticism, relativism, subjectivism, objectivism, and 
absolutism are duly stated and criticized and we are left in no doubt that 
objectivism and absolutism represent the standpoint of the author. The 
second problem is that of the origin of knowledge, and here rationalism, 
empiricism and criticism represent the three possible attitudes. Here the 
author casts his lot with criticism of a rather rationalistic dye. The third 
problem is that of the relation of thought and reality, and in this again three 
possibilities are considered, realism, idealism, and phenomenalism, and the 
true doctrine is represented as combining the element of truth in all three. 
The author’s method is to state the position involved, to summarize the 
doctrines of several thinkers representing the attitude and then under a 
separate head to offer his own criticism. On the whole this method makes for 
clarity and definiteness, although it is hardly one of discovery of new truth. 

The book, like the Wérterbuch der philosophischen Begriffen of the same 
author, shows a thorough, one might almost say excessive, knowledge of the 
philosophical literature, especially, of course, of the German writers. Very 
few English, American, French, or Italian writers are cited. Even so, the book 
suffers from being too closely connected with the works of others. The 
author seems to have felt it his duty to weave in as many references as possible 
to Kant, Cohen, Husserl, Natorp, Rickert, Riehl, Wundt and others. This 
procedure has some value as giving information about these writers, but after 
all the function of giving information is the least important function a philo- 
sophical work can take upon itself. 

Nevertheless, Eisler is able to carry through and state with great force and 
clarity a philosophical standpoint. This standpoint is that of a transcendental 
or logical or critical idealism much like that of Rickert or Windelband. It is 
characterized by a sharp opposition to the psychological standpoint and an 
emphasis on the a priori forms of thought. To this extent Eisler’s attitude 
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js rationalistic. There are ideal norms, or logical presuppositions, or ideal 
validities, which are presupposed in all experience. The system of logical 
principles is the content of an ideal consciousness tiberhaupt. In his discussion 
of realism and idealism, Eisler frees his position as much as possible from 
subjectivism; we cannot say that the individual psychological consciousness 
produces the world; we must confine ourselves to recognizing the reference of 
all being to a universal or ideal consciousness. This universal or transcen- 
dental consciousness is simply die Erkenntnisgesetslichkeit, the Inbegriff 
logischer Voraussetzungen und Funktionen (p. 211) and one cannot but wonder 
whether it is really essential. Why could not Eisler stop merely with the 
assertion of the existence of a world of @ priori truths ruling over the empirical 
world and constituting the norm of our thought? At any rate, the quintessence 
of his position is apparently in the assertion that there is a system of ideal 
validities, an ultimate Geltungszusammenhang. 

The position of Eisler, however, is not that of the extreme rationalism of the 
Marburg School. He recognizes, as did Kant himself, the presence of a non- 
logical ‘raw material’ in experience, which can be shaped and formed by the 
understanding, but which cannot be regarded as the product or creation of the 
latter. There must be given material: without logical functions there is no 
knowledge and no object of knowledge, but without intuitive data there is no 
empirical knowledge. Eisler thus avoids the panlogism of Cohen, although 
he is clearly thrown back to the dialectical difficulty of a wholly formless and 
hence inconceivable ‘matter’ of experience. 

What essentially differentiates the position of Eisler, however, from that 
of the other German transcendental idealists is that he holds that critical 
idealism can and should be completed by a critical metaphysics. The last 
section of his book is devoted to Phdnomenalismus, t.e., a doctrine that the 
world of experience, in both its physical and its psychical aspects, is still in 
the end only appearance. Behind the world which we can know there is, 
for Eisler as for Kant, the An sich of reality, the Absolute, which we cannot 
know or even definitely conceive, but which is, nevertheless, an Idea. His 
theory of knowledge thus prepares the way for a speculative doctrine of the 
Absolute, which reminds one somewhat of the Absolute of Bradley. None of 
our categories can be applied to the Absolute, we can think of it merely 
negatively (p. 245). It is over-existential, over-spatial, over-temporal, trans- 
substantial, trans-causal, trans-conscious and trans-logical. At the same time 
it contains the ground for all these features of the phenomenal world. Our 
abstract approach to reality through the categories of the understanding must 
be supplemented by a thinking of the fotality of being. This Totalitétsdenken 
is not Bergsonian intuition, neither is it Hegelian dialectic. It includes the 
categories of the understanding in itself but extends them in such a way as to 
envisage the totality. It is by an extension of the understanding that we 
grasp the Absolute—in so far as we do. At the same time, the Absolute is 
not a duplicate world of metaphysical things; it can at most be thought as 
the world-ground. There is in the end, Eisler concludes, only one world of 
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things, the phenomenal, and only one world of logic, i.e., the system of ideal 
validities, but in these worlds and in the “‘life’’ of the whole, there is unfolded 
the ‘‘trans-existential"” and ‘‘trans-logical”’ content of the Absolute. 

In conclusion, we may say that there is a great deal of value in the generally 
clear and often strikingly condensed discussions of this little volume. It 
brings nothing that is new but merely arranges old doctrines into a pattern 
which is itself not strikingly original, but this is in part compensated by the 
definiteness with which the standpoint of “‘transcendental”’ idealism is stated, 

W. C. Swasey. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 


Kategorienlehre: E. Von HARTMANN. Zweite Auflage, Herausgegeben von 
Pror. Dr. Fritz Kern. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1923.—Three volumes, 
pp. xx, 220, xvi, 224, xvi, 228. 

Eduard von Hartmann is commonly regarded as the propounder of a 
“Philosophy of the Unconscious” and as a follower of the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. He was, however, a writer of great productivity and in his 
later years formulated a substantial system of the categories, which was, 
according to its author’s own words, to stand to his Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten as Hegel’s Logik stood to his Phdnomenologie des Geistes (i., p. 15). 
What he had previously evolved out of naturalistic and psychological in- 
vestigations was now to be traced to a pure system of fundamental concepts. 
In fact the Kategorienlehre, first published in 1896, was, according to the wish 
of its author, to supersede his youthful work as the definitive expression of 
his opinions. As Hartmann says “future historians of philosophy” will be 
compelled “bei der Einregistrierung meiner Philosophie’’ to consider as most 
important the present work along with the Grundproblemen der Erkenntnis- 
theorie. In the second place, the historian is to consider Hartmann’s works 
on ethics, on the “‘religion of the spirit '’ and the “‘ philosophy of the beautiful,” 
and only in the third place the other works. This latter class would therefore 
include the Philosophy of the Unconscious, which first saw the light in 1869. 
Evidently, then, we cannot continue to regard the latter work as the quin- 
tessence of Hartmann’s teaching. 

The present work is a solid and scientifically grounded treatise. The 
categories are clearly defined as the conscious representatives of the un- 
conscious categorical functions, and they are traced through the subjective- 
ideal, the objective-real and the metaphysical spheres. The chain of categories 
begins with those of sensation and intuition: quality, intensive and extensive 
quantity, spatiality, etc.; passes to those of reflective thought: of comparison, 
measurement, inference, and modality; and concludes with the categories of 
speculative thought: causality, finality and substantiality. The last category 
is made the pinnacle of the system. In completeness and detail the system 
leaves little to be desired, but over it all hangs the darkness of an uncritical 
metaphysics, for which ‘the unconscious’ is a real entity, in fact, the most 
real of all. It seems hardly likely that the republication of this work will 
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reverse the judgment which history would seem already to have pronounced 


on the system of Hartmann. 
W. C. SWABEY. 
New YorK UNIVERSITY. 


Ethics: An Historical Introduction. By STEPHEN Warp. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1924.—pp. 96. 

Mr. Ward's slender volume on ethics, his contribution to The World’s 
Manuals series, is not predominantly factual in nature, but rather is an at- 
tempt to give the lay reader an intelligible and interesting interpretation of 
the whole span of Occidental moral theories. Especially worthy of note is 
the criticism of Plato’s Republic as doing violence to human feelings and 
virtues in presenting ‘“‘that unprofitable phantasm, the State, with its shadowy 
claims and functions” (p. 22), and upholding a conception of justice which 
is at bottom ‘‘no more than a sort of state insurance, every whit as arbitrary as 
Hobbes’s” (p. 57). The author adopts a non-social view of ethics, based on 
the conviction that ‘‘the end of ethics is not politics” (pp. 13, 92), and also 
that ‘‘no amount of social change has any material effect upon ethical ques- 
tions” (p. 58). Ethics is merely a function of personality; therefore the 
work of Comte in founding sociology is regarded merely as ‘‘a passing in- 
fluence.” 

In spite of the serious deficiencies both in selection of material and in 
treatment, due to the bias against social-political ethics, there is much clarity 
and wisdom in some sections of Mr. Ward’s work, for example in the discussion 
of Stoicism and Epicureanism. Mediavalism is given credit for leaving one 
strange legacy, the ‘unreal’ problem of free-will, which at all events can never 
involve denial of the fact of human choice. The personality of Spinoza, for 
whom philosophy was not ‘‘a matter of comfortable words” (p. 51), receives 
the usual appreciation. Efforts to find consistency in Rousseau are dis- 
credited by Mr. Ward, who nevertheless remarks that “‘it will be judicious 
to leave him such laurels as we can" (p. 65). The seven pages on Kant retain 
no flavor of the original treatises: the reader has not the least opportunity 
to judge for himself, so eager is the author to show the unreality of Kant’s 
problem, his inconsistencies, logical dishonesty, obscurity, and the self-con- 
fessed unintelligibility of his arguments. There is no mention of Hegel's 
ethical theory, except that ‘‘ Hegelian views of the State are very inferior to 
the utilitarian, both in point and in humanity” (p. 81), and also excepting 
the reference in connection with Green's theory of self-realization, which is 
condemned as ‘‘unsatisfactory because it postulates an end and a perfection 
in the self which it clearly does not possess” (p. 95). 

Mr. Ward gives a suggestive comparison of Nietzsche and Samuel Butler 
in the latter part of the book, and, in the final section on current develop- 
ments, remarks on the disappearance of the curious fear for goodness, and 
also on the rise of an individualistic morality based on esthetic rather than 
ethical principles. The need of investigating the notions of concreteness and 
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individuality is recognized as urgent, but without acknowledgement of the 
work of the late Mr. Bosanquet in this field. For the cause of individual 
freedom, codes and duties are disparaged: group organization must be entirely 
voluntary, if it is to have ethical significance. Even the confines of space 
and time must be ignored in order that the individual may satisfy the vita] 
‘need to live,’ and thereby achieve real morality. The meaning of the phrase 
‘to live,’ unless it be that of a vague, generalized, incommunicable esthetic 
experience, is not clearly set forth. 

We may conclude that this so-called manual of ethics, though admirably 
brief and lucid in style, and enhanced by prints of good portraits, is too purely 
a critical work on ethical theory to be a source of knowledge and philosophic 
stimulation for the general reader. The lack of bibliographical references 
and any semblance of an index adds to the deficiencies of the book for such a 
purpose. But for the student of ethics, particularly for one who disagrees 
with Mr. Ward, the reading of this little manual is a refreshing and interesting 


experience. 
MABEL V. WILson. 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 


Psychology and Politics and other Essays. By W. H.R. Rivers. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923.—pp. vii, 181. 

In 1872 the attention of the public was arrested by a book entitled Physics 
and Politics. It was so happily written as not to require from the general 
reader more thought than it is pleasant to give, and it was rendered additionally 
interesting by physiological analogies not more misleading than is the case 
with most analogies. It ran to many editions. The Psychology and Politics 
of the late Dr. Rivers may, by its title, arouse like anticipations. If so they 
are destined to be disappointed. 

For this work is not a scientific treatise but a series of collected addresses, 
three being delivered as election addresses when, just before his death, their 
author stood as Labour candidate for the Parliamentary constituency of the 
University of London. The other addresses are similarly intended for a lay 
audience. Often one feels that the psychologist is unwittingly revealing the 
workings of his own mind as, for example, when the bashful and retiring 
Rivers, who suffered from a slight defect of speech, concludes his second 
election address with ‘“‘the depressing conclusion” that no movement will 
succeed except under the leadership of ‘‘a personality which appeals more 
largely to the emotions than to the intelligence.” It is the old difficulty of 
Erasmus facing Luther. The book has the advantage of containing an 
appreciation of Rivers’ work, delivered by his former pupil, Professor C. 5. 
Myers as the Presidential Address to the Psychology Section of the British 
Association in 1922. 

It was not until the publication, in 1920, of Instinct and the Unconscious 
that the connection became obvious between Rivers’ work and that of those 
students in the ‘social sciences’ who seek to detect some psychological /ei- 
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motif amid the confused dissonance of politics. In his earlier publications in 
The Sociological Review, Rivers had rather stressed the necessity for the 
collection of historical data unbiased by psychological preconceptions. His 
opinion was that Sociology and Ethnology were to aid in unravelling the 
problems of Social Psychology. For the immediate present he entertained 
no very high hopes of the fruits of the converse process. But in 1916 there isa 
significant admission that Freud might have supplied a method for dis- 
covering the unconscious mental processes behind the facts, which could 
replace the earlier method whereby old traditions were rationalized—often 
by the intrusion of modern conceptions. It is, therefore, with keen interest 
that one turns to this last and posthumously published work to see whether 
Rivers (who had his own alternative to the Freudian creed) had been able to 
test and verify his theory of conflict of wishes, by the historical facts in the 
field of Politics, as he bade others test their theories. 

From this standpoint it is with a certain sense of dissatisfaction that one 
concludes the reading of this volume. This is assuredly not because the 
author has wisely spared usa ‘schematic presentation,’ a rounded theory. It is 
not because he asks us to turn our attention to everyday things, to an intensive 
study of the behaviour of the committeeman or of the bureaucrat, in order 
that study of the historic fact may reveal to us the political principles. But 
it is a depressing consideration that, when all is said, we have not got very far, 
nor are we left with much conviction that we can go further. ‘First the facts, 
then the principle,’ is the sound if rather dull moral which Rivers presents to 
us at the end of his life work. He points the way to suitable fields for the 
garnering of the facts and to suitable methods, such as statistical surveys and 
qualitative studies of the kind that we owe to Professor Graham Wallas. The 
discovery of the principles he modestly leaves to the future. 

Repeatedly in the work we find pages devoted to the enunciation of an exact 
definition. It is therefore the more deplorable that we search here in vain for 
any definition of Politics. Or did Dr. Rivers think the definition self- 
evident? Although he took Professor McDougall to task for describing Psy- 
chology in such a fashion that it could include Sociology, Economics, 
Politics and Ethics, his own definition of Sociology provides no indication 
as to whether Sociology is a redundant term for the joint disciplines of 
Economics and Politics or whether it is a separable study, allied to or inclusive 
of History and Anthropology (cf. The Sociological Review, 1916, vol. ix). 
Similarly informal is his treatment of socialism in the address on ‘Socialism 
and Human Nature.” ‘‘When I speak of socialism I mean a form of society 
the individual members of which are ready to work for the common good 
without the incentive that they as individuals are going to reap an immediate 
advantage from their labour.’’ The propagandists of thrift as the basis of 
national prosperity could assent to this as entirely consistent with a prudent 
individualism. Rivers contends that man has an acquisitive instinct and, 
basing himself on crowd action and on the rather uncertain phenomena of 
group suggestion, inclines to hold that there is in man also a herd instinct. 
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Such diverse instincts might produce, where dominant, types of society and 
conceptions of property as diverse as themselves. But since he admits that 
primitive communism might be accounted for by education and by a group 
tradition, as distinct from any ‘inherited disposition to behaviour,’ the enquiry 
as to whether socialism is ‘contrary to human nature’ is robbed of much of 
its point. The problem presents itself as to how a group tradition as firmly 
settled as that of communism in Melanesia could arise, unless it were in accord 
with the more permanent characteristics of human nature. These pages 
leave us expectant. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable chapters in the book is that in which the 
author, accepting very seriously the conception of society as an organism, 
proceeds to enquire into the treatment of its morbid conditions. That unrest 
and the nightmare manifestations of revolution are due to repressions and toa 
mistaken treatment on the part of the statesman-physician is a thought not 
the less valuable for being, in germ, as old as that wise psychologist Plato, 
But Dr. Rivers proceeds to point out that Prohibition is an instance of such 
false treatment, comparable to the antiquated method of treating inebriacy 
by a moral lecture and a request to sign the pledge instead of by an enquiry 
into the source of the desire for intoxication, and suggests attention to bad 
housing as a more scientific method of social therapeutics. Here the cautious 
publicist will probably prove to be timid in accepting momentous conclusions 
reached so readily. 

It is impossible not to feel that if Rivers, who died at a comparatively earlyage 
and who produced most of the work which brings him into touch with Politics 
during the last ten years of his life, had but lived longer, so keen and, on the 
whole, so sober a mind would have made contributions in this field of 
precisely the kind most needed. He insisted upon the collection of the facts 
untampered with by rash @ priori generalizations. This, coupled with his 
belief in the possibilities of a parallel line of psychological research which 
would reveal those motives for social conduct which we conceal from ourselves 
by rationalizations and moral fig-leaves, marks him out as a distinguished 
pioneer. 

So precise a terminologist in Psychology could not long have been content 
with vagueness in Politics but must have recognized that this science also 
required for its development, not indeed a jargon, but the refinement and 
sifting of popular phraseology. Rivers had grasped that the “principle of 
psychic determination must hold good if psychology is to become a science” 
(Mind and Medicine, 1919); it could not have been long before he would 
have developed the implication of this thesis in the field of the would-be social 
sciences. But if this present volume is provocative by reason of its incom- 
pleteness, it is also provocative in a happier sense by pointing the way to 
social studies in which psychologist and historian may collaborate. Such 4 
study would be, for example, an analysis of envy and an enquiry into how far 
the history of social conditions where the sentiment of democratic equality has 
been dominant reveals the operation of this feeling. Another subject for 
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research would be Rivers’ own suggestion that ‘red-tape’ is rather a defence- 
mechanism on the part of the incompetent bureaucrat than an evil inherent in 
bureaucracy as such. 

This book is not so much the last work and conclusions of a master as the 
suggestions of an investigator of talent who perceived the intimate relations of 
Psychology and Politics, and an unfinished task awaiting a continuator. 

G. E. G. CatTLin. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 


The New Orthodoxy. Second Edition—A new revision. By Epwarp SCRIBNER 
Ames. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1925.—pp. xxv, 127. 

An Introduction to Philosophy. By EpGar SHEFFIELD BrRIGHTMAN. New 
York, Henry Holt and Company, 1925.—pp. xii, 393. 

Studies in the Philosophy of Hume. By CHarLes WiLLiAM HENDEL. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1925.—pp. xv, 421. 

Foundations of Christianity. A Study in Christian Origins. By Kart 
Kautsxi. Authorized Translation from the Thirteenth German Edition. 
New York, International Publishers, 1925.—pp. 480. 

The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Count HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
Translated by J. HoLRoyp ReEcE. Two volumes. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1925.—pp. 338; 400. 

Factors Contributing to the Delinquency of Defective Girls. By JEAN WALKER. 
University of California Publications in Psychology. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1925.—pp. 147-213. 

Studies in the History of Ideas. Edited by the DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
or CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. Volume II. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1925.—pp. 377. 

Immortality in Post-Kantian Idealism. By EpGar S. BriGHTMAN. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1925.—pp. 66. 

The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. An Introduction to Metaphysics 
through the Study of Modern Systems. Fourth Revised Edition. By 
Mary Warton Cacxins. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.— 
pp. xxvi, 577. 

The Religion of Thirty Great Thinkers. Together with Micellaneous Essays 
on Religious Subjects. By ALBERT GEHRING. Boston, Marshall Jones 
Company, 1925.—pp. xiii, 268. 

Bernard Bosanquet. (From the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI.) 
By A. C. BrapLEy and Viscount HALDANE. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1925.—pp. 13. 

The Life, Diplomatic Career and Literary Activities of Nicolas Germain Léonard. 
By Wit1am Mosetey Kersy. Paris, Eduard Champion, 1925.—pp. 
XX, 397. 

Studies in the History of Political Philosophy. Before and after Rousseau. 
By C. E. Vaucuan. Edited, with a memoir, by A. G. LitrLe. Two 
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Volumes. New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1925.—pp. xx, 
364; xx, 339. 

The Evolution of Logic. By Henry Horace Wittiams. Chapel Hill, N. C, 
Published by the Author, 1925.—pp. xiv, 182. 

La Défense Psychique. Par M.1. Boas. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1924.—pp. 253, 

Une Grande Mystique. Madame Bruyére. Par ALBERT HovurTIN. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. vii, 316. 

Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt. Fiinfte Auflage. Von Rupoir 
Eucken. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1925.—pp. ix, 397. 

Die Sprache und die archaische Logik. Von Ernst HOFFMANN. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1925.—pp. viii, 79. 

Der Abbau des ‘‘ Unendlich.” Eine erkenntnistheoritische Untersuchung, 
Von ALEXANDER MoszkowskI. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1925.—pp. 28. 
Das Irrationale im Begriff. Von GUNTER Ratrs. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr 

(Paul Siebeck), 1925.—pp. iv, 91. 

Griechische Kultur-Entstehungslehren. Von WoOLDEMAR GRAF UXKULL- 
GYLLENBAND. Berlin, Leonhard Simion, 1924.—pp. vii, 48. 

Mose Ben Maimon: Fiihrer der Unschlissigen. Ins Deutsche tibertragen 
und mit erklarenden Anmerkungen versehen von ADOLF WEISS. Zweites 
und drittes Buch. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1924.—pp. ix, 313; vii, 392. 

Solomon Maimon und der kritische Idealismus. Von A. ZUBERSKY. Leipzig, 
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NOTES 


J. M. Ellis M’Taggart, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, died on 
January 18 at the early age of fifty-eight. Dr. M’Taggart's principal writings 
are Studies in Hegelian Dialectic, 1896; Studies in Hegelian Cosmology, 1901; 
Some Dogmas of Religion, 1906; A Commentary to Hegel's Logic, 1910; The 
Nature of Existence, 1921. 


Professor Wolfgang Kohler of the University of Berlin has been appointed 
Visiting Lecturer on Psychology at Harvard University for the first-half of 
the academic year 1925-26. He will give a seminary on the Gestalt Psy- 


chology. 


The April number of the Monist was a special number containing the papers 
read at the Bicentenary Commemoration of Immanuel Kant held at North- 
western University, December 4 and 5, 1924. These articles are supple- 
mented by illustrations showing portraits of Kant in youth and maturity, 
pictures of his home, and of the memorial recently erected in Kénigsberg. 
Some numbers of this issue will be bound in boards for class or library use. 


The Monist invites members of the American Philosophical Association to 
contribute articles and make use of its pages for the encouragement and 
development of American philosophy. 


Assistant Professor Maurice Picard, of Wells College, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Psychology in Lehigh 
University, beginning with the academic year 1925-1926. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical journals: 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PatLosopry, III, 1: 
F. C. Bartlett, The Social Functions of Symbols; Arthur C. Fox, The Good as 
Good Will; A. Rex Knight, Modern Cambridge Philosophers; J. Alexander 
Gunn, Anatole France—An Appreciation; A. H. Martin, The Present Status of 
Psychology; L. H. Allen, Psychological Studies: (1). Repression in Hamlet; 
A. H. Martin, B. C. Doig and R. Simmat, Researches and Reports. Some 
Psychological Tests applied to Engineering Workshops Apprentices. 

THe JourRNAL or PutLosopuy, XXII, 5: Morris R. Cohen, 1. The Insurgence 
against Reason; John Dewey, The Meaning of Value.—6: Morris R. Cohen, II. 
The Rivals and Substitutes for Reason; C. J. Ducasse, Explanation, Mecha- 
nism, and Teleology.—7: H. L. Hollingsworth, The Logic of Intermediate 
Steps; Morris R. Cohen, 111. The Rivals and Substitutes for Reason.—8: 
Harold Chapman Brown, The Material World—Snark or Boojum?.—9: H. 
Kliver, The Problem of Type in ‘Cultural Science Psychology”; J. R. 
Kantor, The Significance of the Gestalt Conception in Psychology. 
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